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To try to control railroad 
rates by arbitrarily limiting 
profits is to put the manager 
who makes his profits by effi- 
ciency and economy on the 
sume level as the one who 
tries to accomplish the same 
result through extortionate 
charges. 

—Hadley Railroad Securi- 
ties Commission; Report 
lo the President—1911, 


T= old-time pack-bearer could carry a hundred pounds 


ten miles a day. 


The railroad is the modern pack-bearer. For every em- 
ployee it carries 2,000 times as much. 


Back of each railroad worker there is a $10,000 invest- 
ment in tracks and trains and terminals, with steam and elec- 
tricity harnessed like a great*beast of burden. 


Without this mighty transportation machine the railroad 
worker could do no more than the old-time packer. But with 
it he is enabled to earn the highest railroad wages paid in the 


world, while the country gains the lowest-cost transportation 
in the world. 


The modern railroad does as much work for half a cent as 
the pack-bearer could do for a full day’s pay. 


‘The investment of capital in transportation and other 
industries increases production, spreads prosperity and ad- 
vances civilization. 


To enlarge our railroads so that they may keep pace with 
the Nation’s increasing production, to improve them so that 
freight may be hauled with less and less human effort—a 
constant stream of new capital needs to be attracted. 


Under wise public regulation the growth of railroads will 
be stimulated, the country will be adequately and economic- 
ally served, labor will receive its full share of the fruits of 
good management, and investors will be fairly rewarded. 
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desiring information concerning the railroad situation may obtain litera- 
a. wien to The Association of Railway Executives, 61 Broadway, New York 
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Where Our Navy Siands 


In the Message from the United 
States Government to the American 
people, published on pages 51 and 52 
of this issue, Secretary Daniels points 
out that the eighteen capital ships now 
under construction for the United 
States navy will be the most powerful 
fighting craft ever built by any nation. 
“Had we no others,” Secretary Daniels 
says, “they alone would give us a navy 
more powerful than those of most 
great nations.” 

The official Navy Department figures 
show this relative future standing of 
the world’s navies, based on tonnage 
built and building: 


Ships Tonnage 
Great Britain ....... 846 2,829,661 
United States ....... 582 2,067,478 
EE xaente pe win eae 332 980,426 
INE ow. cubis wa ata 241 799,873 
Pee en ee 266 434,724 


Recently there has been talk in Lon- 
don of scrapping a large part of the 
British navy, many of whose vessels 
would be ineffective against battle 
cruisers of the most modern construc- 
tion. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


SENATOR ASHURST—Prevent experi- 
menting on any animal except man. 

PHILIP GIBBS—I like the social at- 
mosphere of the American postoffice. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES—You did not 
destroy force when the Kaiser was de- 
throned. 

AMY WREN—Today the grandmother 
goes out as beautifully clothed as the 
granddaughter. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE—We are spend- 
ing altoyether too little time at our 
dressing table. 

Mrs. JAMES L. LamL~Aw—There 
never were more girls fitted to be help- 
mates than there are today. 

EMMA GOLDMAN—This practice of 
deportation means the beginning of the 
end of the United States Government. 

DRAMATIC CRITIC ALEXANDER WOL- 
coTT—The beauty of the Fokine ballet 
in “Aphrodite” makes you swoon. 

PROHIBITION COMMISSIONER KRAMER 
—Hair tonics that are hair tonics in 
name only must be made undrinkable. 

SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS—I 
would rather be a dog and bay at the 
moon than to spend one day in the 
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United States Senate after the expira- 
tion of my term. 

CHRISTY MATHEWSON—As far as I 
know age helps only wine and shoes. 

W. J. BRYAN—Those eligible for the 
Democratic nomination should advance 
and give the countersign. 

FLORENZ ZIEGFELD, JR.—A lot of 
girls make the mistake of trying to 
imitate the vampire typc. 


GOVERNOR CALVIN COOLIDGE—There 
is no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody anywhere anytime. 

Don MARQUIS—It is a mistake to try 
to raise polecats either for home use 
or for market in a very small apart- 
ment. 

LUKE McLUKE—The menfolks get a 
lot of pleasure out of taking a few 
hours off to gab about how much the 
womenfolks gab. 
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Speech by Senator Porkbarrel 
By Preston Slosson 


“I have no confidence”, said he, 

“In treaties made in Gay Paree. 
Americans should scorn such stuff; 
The Treaty’s Foreign! That’s enough. 
Why should Americans be sent 

To Europe; that Wicked Continent? 


“And yet with a little amputation 

I could make the Treaty suit the na- 
tion. 

The League of Nations we must drop 

Or make it a mere Talking Shop; 

Another name we’ll find, of course, 

The League that Can’t and Shan’t En- 
force. 


“With frenzied eye I scan the map 
And everywhere I see the Jap; 

Let’s cut the Shantung clauses out 
Japan will go then—without doubt— 
I feel the matter most keenly, becuz 
I never knew where Shantung was. 


“England, our friend ten months agone, 
Is now that Perfeed Albion! 

To get the European goat 

Let’s rob Australia of her vote; 

Put Canada outside the fence 

To increase the New World’s influence. 


“A President was chosen for 

’Twas said he kept us out of war; 

A nobler title unto fame 

Should hallow now the Senate’s name; 
The world acclaims the blest release: 

‘The Senate Keeps Us Out of Peace’.” 








Ex-EMPEROR KARL—Had I been free 
to determine the course to be taken 
Austria would not have been in the 
war. 


CRIME COMMISSIONER H. B. CHAM- 
BERLAIN—Chicago has more murders in 
a year than England, Scotland and 
Wales. 


SopHIE IRENE LoeB—Cupid com- 
poses, woman supposes, man proposes, 
marriage disposes, affinity interposes, 
and divorce closes. 

HEALTH COMMISSIONER R. C. COPE- 
LAND—City women with the silk stock- 
ings and flimsy dress generally live 
longer than do their sisters on the 
farm. 

SALLY JAMES FARNUM—We ought to 
bring up our youth so that they shall 
be so beautiful that no amount of un- 
dressing will be either ugly or im- 
modest. 
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Mother, 


How do you make 
your children’s Cocoa? 


Do you simply take a teaspoonful of 
*most any cocoa, pour boiling water over 
it, add a little sugar and let it go at that? 


For your children’s sake, we respect- 
fully hope not. 


To start with, youll need a children’s 
cocoa like Lowney’s. We say “children’s 
cocoa,” because beta contains just 
ihe correct amount (25%) of nutritive 
cocoa-butter fats to digest easily in little 
“tummies” and at the same time to nour- 


ish and energize growing bodies. 


When your children squirm and say— 
as they are bound to sooner or later— 
“I'm tired of plain milk,” don’t be 
anxious. Give them their milk in an 
agreeable disguise w! serving Lowney’s 
Cocoa—made according to the simple 
directions on the tin. But—be sure the 
milk is not boiled. The quality of its good- 
ness is changed by boiling. 


Lowney’s is very easy to prepare—and 
how the children love it! 


z 


Beccles COCOA has always met the 
Government Pure Food Standards. It 
meets, too, Dr. Wiley’s and the Westfield 
Standards of Pure Foods. Equally import 


ant, it always meets the purity standard es- 
tablished by The Walter M. Lowney Co. 





THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. of Chmada, Lad. 


(Montreal) 
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The Navy’s 


Future 


By Josephus Daniels 
Secretary of the Navy 








Fourteen thousand U. S. sailors at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station listening to a speech made by the Secretary of the Navy 


HREE and a half years ago a far-visioned Amer- 

ican Congress. paused in the act of appropriating 

more money for naval construction than had 

ever previously been expended in one year by 
any single power to place the United States on record 
as desiring the creation at the end of the war of an 
international organization for the limitation of arma- 
ments and establishment of permanent. peace. 


Seldom have men acted with greater wisdom and 
foresight. One would hardly expect, iri‘a bill authorizing ’,, 


unsurpassed expenditures for war preparations, to find 
the inspiration toward a League of ‘Nations to preserve 
world peace. Yet it is there—and Who will say the place 


was not appropriate? “We ‘arr becatise}we must, not ° 
because we want ‘to,”*the Congress said; In’ éffect. “We — 


hope the day may soon arfive when: this sort of thing 
will no longer be necessary.” 

The Congress declareds it, . to: be: the Bolicy Or. the 
United States “to adjiist® and settle its international 
disputes by mediation and arbitration.” It said this 


country looked ‘with apprehension and disfavor upon. 


a general increase in armament thruout the world” 
but recognized “that no single nation can disarm with- 
out a common agreement.” “ 
Building upon this sound premise, Congress “author- 
ized and requested the President to invite . . . all 
the great governments of the world to send representa- 
tives to a conference which shall be charged with the 
duty of formulating a plan for a court of arbitration 
or other tribunal to which disputed questions between 
nations shall<be referred for oe and peaceful 


: settlement. +f 


tion of. all ‘hiternational Post shall render unneces- 
sary thé maintenance of competitive armaments . . . 
such naval expenditures as may be inconsistent with 
the engagements made in the establishment of such 
tribunal or tribunals may be suspended-when so- or- 
dered by the President of the United States.” 
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It was this now forgotten mandate of an American 
Congress for peace that was executed by President 
Wilson at Paris when the League of Nations covenant 
was accepted by the great powers. I cannot re-read its 
lines without a thrill, they are so shot thru with 
typically American idealism. This declaration of 
American policy and American hopes was adopted by 
both houses practically unanimously. Senators Lodge, 
Poindexter and Penrose, I now recall, voted for it three 
times: once in committee and twice on the Senate floor. 

The three year program of 156 ships set out by the 
naval appropriation bill of 1916 now is nearing com- 
pletion. The eighteen capital ships—six battle-cruisers 
and twelve dreadnoughts—work upon which was de- 
layed by the demand when we entered the war for 
lighter ships for the submarine campaign, are all un- 
der construction. 

They will cost in the neighborhood of $20,000,000 
each. Armed with 16-inch, 50 caliber guns, they will 
be the most powerful fighting craft in the world. A 
single discharge of their combined batteries would pro- 
vide enough energy, could it be harnessed, to lift a 
battleship the height of the Washington monument. 
For years to come these vessels will form the backbone 
of our navy. Had we no others, they alone would give 
us a navy more powerful than those of most great 
nations. 

These great fighting craft were ordered by Congress 
much as a man orders an accident insurance policy—in 
the hope that we may never need the protection they 
will afford. My hope, which I believe is shared by all 
Americans except those enamored of Prussian militar- 
ism, has always been that we might some day somehow 
be able to do away with the necessity of appropriation 
and taxation for huge naval armaments. Upon becom- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy one of my first proposals 
was that the great powers join in a year’s vacation 
from competitive battleship building. The outbreak of 
war in Europe upset that plan, but the war has given 
us the greater opportunity to accept if we will a per- 
manent vacation from this wasteful competition. 

With the United States in the League of Nations, it 
would join with the other nations without greedy de- 
signs and colonial ambitions in contributing during the 
early days of the League to the international police 
force that would be necessary, until the world had 
learned to think in terms of peace instead of war, to 
compel world-wide respect for the League’s mandates. 

The necessity for building naval armaments under 
the whip and spur of competition would be relieved at 
once. And, as the possibilities of the League unfolded 
and there came thruout the world that same respect 
for the codes of peace that there is for civil law, naval 
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Secretary Daniels is at his best when he is talking to the gobs 


construction could gradually be cut to a minimum and 
burdensome taxation for these purposes largely elimi- 
nated. 

We should always need a navy of some proportions 
for encouraging international amity by exchanging 
visits of fleets and for the important work of survey 
and discovery, not to speak of its value as a reserve 
force of power while world conditions are being sta- 
bilized. 

Ultimately our navy under the League of Nations 
would be serving only the purposes of peace. If, how- 
ever, We fail to join the League, there is a very dif- 
ferent story to tell. 

If America renigs and deserts and refuses to play 
the part to which she was in honor committed when 
she sent her first soldiers and sailors overseas; if she 
chooses in the future to be a hermit nation, having no 
touch with other nations except the limited contracts of 
trade, then she must take up the burdens and responsi- 
bilities that fall to a hermit nation. 

It is unthinkable to any American that the United 
States should be unable to defend itself against any 
nation or any combination of nations if it were at- 
tacked. If we refuse to accept the common defense 
provided by the covenant and the League goes on with- 
out us, as it certainly would, then our responsibilities 
will be immeasurably increased. 

The League of Nations will function, but not in a 
way friendly to the United States. Our former allies, 
dominating the League, will [Continued on page 71 
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Our newest and one of our largest submarines—the U. S. “S-16”—launched two days before Christmas at Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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‘Constantinople, a city of more than a million population—looking across the Golden Horn from Pera to Stamboul 


To Undo a Century of Turkish Rule 


By Charles A. McCurdy, K. C., M. P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food in the British Cabinet | 


OR eight hundred years the Turk has proved 
himself, in the words of Gladstone, “the one 
great anti-human specimen of humanity”; as 
Cardinal Newman described him, “the anti- 
Christ among the races of men.” The history of the 
Turkish empire in Europe and Asia alike is one long 
record of wickedness and destruction. It is the story 
of a barbarian power holding in its brute clutch coun- 
tries that were once the most fruitful and beautiful 
regions of the earth, oppressing and torturing its Chris- 
tian subjects in recurring gusts of cruelty down the 
centuries. Beneath the blight of Pashadom civilization 
disappears; fertile territories that for thousands of 
years had supported a teeming human life become 
desolate. Unly a perpetual harvest of human suffering 
bears witness to the character of Turkish culture. 

It is a humiliating and saddening thought that the 
European peoples have for so long tolerated the pres- 
ence of this iniquity, and it would be unprofitable to 
recall the long history of European jealousies which 
resulted in the maintenance of Ottoman dominion to 
this day. I cannot think without regret of the fact that 


even at the commencement, of the present war, the 
Western Allies in a moment of extreme difficulty gave 
the Turkish Empire an offer of security, on condition 
of neutrality in the Great War, nor can I do otherwise 
than rejoice to think that the Turk refused that last 
offer of political salvation. 

If the history of the Turk, prior to 1914, had been 
free from all the record of cruelties with which it is 
filled, the story of the last few years would alone make it 
impossible for any self-respecting anc Christian people 
to tolerate the continuance of Turkish misrule and op- 
pression over millions of our fellow Christians. The 
Turk utilized the opportunity of the Great War to 
commit the most deliberate and cold blooded massacres. 
of inoffensive human beings which history records. 

First of all, they disarmed the Armenian population, 
and then issued orders to the local governors for. their- 
wholesale massacre. For months the killing proceeded. 
Armenians were collected in barns and burnt to death; 
Armenian men, women and children were driven into: 
the desert to die; Armenians were taken in shiploads 
to sea, and there drowned like dogs; Armenians were: 
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led in batches to the shambles to be killed by the knife. 
The whole Armenian population was seized. The 
younger women were sold by auction or taken by the 
officials for their harems. 

Nearly a million men, women and children perished 
in that sickening massacre by the order of the Turkish 
Government. What the actual number may be of Tur- 
kish’subjects murdered since 1914 by order of the Tur- 
kish Government it is impossible to say; it is certain 
nearly a million Armenians were put to death, and 
perhaps double this number, under circumstances of 
appalling cruelty and horror. 

It ought not to be possible for any decent minded 
man to suggest as a solution of that Turkish problem, 
which still remains to be solved by the Great Powers 
who. now hold in their hands the future destinies of 
Europe, that the Ottoman Empire should, under any 
terms, be permitted to govern the miserable survivors 
of its recent massacres; but, if the Allies cannot find 
among themselves powers able and willing to become 
responsible for the good government of Turkish lands 
for some considerable period of time, the maintenance 
of Turkish rule, no doubt with an elaborate pretense 
of safeguards and assurances, may yet be the impotent 
conclusion of the matter. 


T present the Allied powers stand committed to a 
more righteous solution. When a few months ago 
Damad Ferid Pasha, the Turkish Grand Vizier, ap- 
peared before the Council of the Allied Powers of Ver- 
sailles and modestly claimed on behalf of his master the 
restoration of the Turkish Empire, he met with a\‘round 
and categoric refusal; the Council replied in polite and 
diplomatic terms, that the Turk “has no capacity to 
rule over alien races. The experiment has been tried 
too long and too often for there to be the least doubt.” 
By the Covenant of the League of Nations, accepted 
by the Allied Conference on April 28, 1919, the Allied 
Powers laid down in definite terms the method by which 
they proposed to deal with the peoples formerly the 
subjects of Turkish misrule. Clause 22 of the Covenant 
reads as follows: 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence 
of the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of 
the States which formerly governed them, and which are 
inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, there 
should be applied the principle that the well-being and de- 
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velopment of such peoples form a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion and that securities for the performance of this trust 
should be embodied in this Covenant. ~ 

The best method of giving practical effect to this prin- 
ciple is that the tutelage of such peoples should be en- 
trusted to advanced nations who, by reason of their re- 
sources, their experience, or their geographical position, 
can best undertake this responsibility, and who are willing 
to accept it, and that this tutelage should be exercised by 
them as Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the Mandate must differ according to 
the stage of the development of the people, the geographi- 
cal situation of the territory, its economic conditions, and 
other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire have reached a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be provisionally recog- 
nized subject to the rendering of administrative advice and 
assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are able 
to stand alone. The wishes of these communities must be a 
principal consideration in the selection of the Mandatory. 

The meaning of the clause is plain. It is intended 
that the Armenians and other subject races shall be- 
come self-governing nationalities. The Turkish Empire 
is not to be divided up as spoils to the conquerors but 
to be divided among the various races of which it is 
composed. The Covenant recognizes the fact that hun- 
dreds of years of Turkish rule have not left those na- 
tionalities in a condition, either political or economic, 
which would make it either safe, or possible to bestow 
on them at once, the burdens and responsibilities of 
self-government. 

It is proposed that they shall be given, for as many 
years as may be found necessary, administrative ad- 
vice and assistance in the difficult task of building up 
new states which may in due course find a place among 
the brotherhood of civilized people. 

The task of the Mandatory Powers will not be an 
easy one; for centuries these races have been deprived 
of all political freedom. They have had no experience 
of the machinery of humane and civilized government. 
They have been to a large extent deprived of the bene- , 
fits of education, as it is understood in Western Eu- 
rope. Their financial position will be one of extreme 
difficulty for years to come. On the other hand, the 
potential resources of the Ottoman Empire are almost 
unlimited. There is a great field for a profitable ex- 
penditure of capital in the construction of highways, 
railroads and.harbors, in the reclamation of lands once 
fertile, that have now for centuries lain untilled. There 
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A bit of Turkish barbarism used on the battlefield in Palestine a 
at an angle and behind them steel hoops were fastened upright. 


inst the British forces. Sharpened stakes were stuck in the ground 
hind the hoops were ditches, more shatp stakes and barbed wire 






































Wide World 

Refugees from Turkish cruelty. The children in the desert 
were found wandering like animals, half starved, after a Turkish 
massacre of Armenians, and were brought back to Syria 








Press Illustrating 
This street urchin of Saloniki 
can still smile in spite of the 
tragedies he 


has lived thru 


are rich alluvial plains 
which only require mod- 
ern methods of irrigation 
to be transformed into 
some of the best wheat 
fields in the world. There 
are vast undeveloped oil 
fields. There are excellent 
prospects for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. 

In less than two years 


It would be difficult for 
any European govern- 
ment to view with equa- 
nimity the presence at 
Constantinople of a power 
whose presence there at 
any time in the last hun- 
dred years would have 
been regarded as a diplo- 
matic disaster, if not an 
immediate cause for war. 














Central News 


A refugee of South Kurdistan 
who was saved from starvation 
when the British Army came 





of war, the British occupation of Lower Mesopo- 
tamia has demonstrated how rapidly a wilderness 
can be reclaimed. Thousands of men have repaired 
the crumbling banks of the Euphrates, and for 
the first time for centuries Lower Mesopotamia has 
been kept free from floods. Lands, which had been 
uncultivated for centuries, have been turned into wheat 
fields, vegetable gardens, dairy farms, and poultry 
farms to provide for the needs of the British forces in 
Mesopotamia. English and German engineers have long 
been awake to the vast industrial possibilities of the 
Ottoman Empire. : 

The Mandatory Powers, which are to be entrusted 
with this supreme opportunity, will need to be possessed 
of the most complete disinterestedness and singleness 
of purpose if they are worthily to play the part of trus- 
tees for their less civilized, or less educated, brethren. 

What powers are willing, and can be trusted, to ren- 
der this great service to humanity? We may rule out 
at once the smaller peoples. Neither Greece nor Bul- 
garia are likely to commend themselves for a task of 
this magnitude. Among the greater powers of Europe, 
the selection is not without difficulties which in some 
cases would probably prove insurmountable. It is useless 
to ignore the fact that the position of a Mandatory 
Power, exercizing the influence and enjoying the com- 
mercial opportunities which are inseparable from its 
office, is one which must arouse jealousy and suspicion 
in Europe, whose diplomatic history has been one long 
story of jealousies and suspicions for the last hundred 
years. During the whole of that time, every great power 
in Europe has been constantly exercized as to the fu- 
ture of the Turkish Empire. It has been the chessboard 
of contending ambitions, the breeding ground of bitter 
rivalries. It is not easy for a European power to forget 
all the prejudices which have motived European 
diplomacy for so long; and to readily acquiesce in the 
new conception which the Covenant of the League of 
Nations embodies. 


And apart from the difficulties which arise out of the 
century-old prejudices of European diplomacy there is 
a further difficulty to be considered. The trusteeship of 
the whole derelict Empire of Turkey would be a task 
almost beyond the strength of any European power. It 
will need the services of many competent and trained 
administrators and officials. A considerable military 
force will be necessary to maintain order in districts 
where disorder has for centuries been a normally re- 
current condition. Engineers, scientists, medical mis- 
sions, educational missions will all be needed to guide 
the new states into the paths of social and political sta- 
bility and financial prosperity. Vast sums of money will 
be needed as well as a small army of administrators 
and teachers. 

So far as Syria and Mesopotamia are concerned it 
seems likely that France and Great Britain respectively 
will delimit spheres of activity and become responsible 
for the trusteeship of these districts. Misunderstand- 
ings have already arisen, but these will be composed. 

The two outstanding problems are the future of Con- 
stantinople and Armenia. The case of the Armenians is 
the most urgent. A few years ago the remnant of that 
unhappy people sent to the Parliament of' Great’ Britain 
and of France and to the United States an S. O. S. call, 
which set forth the plain facts of the matter. 

What are the Allies going to do about it? 

What will the United States do about it? 

The Armenians have themselves expressed a strong 
desire for the help and assistance of the United 
States. 

If the United States can undertake the work it will 
lift a load of anxiety and care not from the hearts of 
the unhappy Armenian people alone, but from the hearts 
of thousands of men and women ‘in this, country who 
fee] keenly the impétenée of Europe in face of the long 
drawn out agony of a Christian people. 

London 
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The German People Drift 


By Sanford Griffith 


During the war Mr. Griffith was a Major in the American Expeditionary Forces. This article 
of hts on present-day Germany 1s based upon his own recent observations of conditions there. 


HE soul of a nation, its 





purpose, and its will to 

exist—and not any 

amount of its material 
prosperity—are the real test 
as to its durability. Applying 
this measure to Germany to- 
day, will the verdict be disin- 
tegration or unity? The ma- 
terial differences between 
victory and defeat are often 
slight, but the moral ones are 
profound. 

A traveler from Prague to 
Vienna and Berlin this last 
winter could not but feel the 
difference in the atmosphere of 
these three cities. In Prague 
was jubilation. Dinners were 
numerous, and there was al- 
ways an atmosphere of plenty. 
In reality there was next to 











Military defeat and the fall of 
the old régime removed from 
many all purpose in effort. 
Threatened confiscations of 
property and anarchy have dis- 
couraged thrift. 

The external aspects of Ger- 
many since the outbreak of the 
revolution are not wanting in 
interest. People rove about the 
streets of the large cities in 
crowds without an objective. 
The benches “Unter den Lin- 
den” in peace time were shinily 
varnished and empty. Pedes- 
trians hurried by. 

Now there are always loung- 
ers. Groups of people gather 
on the street corners to discuss 
the latest political rumors. 
They crowd before the bill- 
boards from force of habit 
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nothing. A great part of the [477% ¢ Underwood 
people were on the verge of 
starvation, but they held their heads high. They knew 
precisely what they needed to realize their national 
aspirations, and, without awaiting the good pleasure of 
any one, were out taking it. 

In Berlin, and to a lesser degree in Vienna, poverty 
and hunger, though no greater than in Prague, were 
more glaring and the people were in general deeply de- 
jected. There is a point in fatigue where moral values 
lose their force as compared with immediate material 
needs. In these last months the German people have 
been dangerously near this point of exhaustion. The 
strain of a long war combined with the new anxieties 

‘of the revolution were too much for many of the people. 


New German bills for 50 


developed during the war to 
read the latest press dispatches. 

Soldiers shuffle along the streets with their uniforms 
in disorder. Many discharged soldiers still wear parts 
of their uniforms. They peddle smuggled cigarets and 
soap. Some merely drift about, gazing listlessly in the 
shop windows, gathering in hundreds at the least un- 
usual incident. The haughty officer for a time was miss- 
ing from the picture, and the Imperial Guard made way 
for the “Proletarian Guard.” Soldiers at first were in- 
clined to show their freedom by slouching about while 
on guard duty. Or, sitting down with their guns across 
their knees, they would rise for no one. This phase, 
however, changed back into one, as we will see later, of 
strict discipline. 
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“The material differences between victory and defeat are often slight, but the moral ones are profound” 
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A cross-section of the German crowd these last 
months shows neither optimism nor deep dejection. 
The crowd was simply passive. This was partly aimless- 
ness and apathy, partly the normal aspect of the Ger- 
man crowd. I have often wondered at its silence. In 
peace times, thirty thousand workmen sometimes gath- 
ered of an afternoon to demonstrate. From half a dozen 
different platforms local bosses delivered the same 
speech, all beginning and ending at the same time. 
Cheers were delivered methodically and together. The 
resolutions passed at the end were usually unanimous. 

The revolution has not radically changed this. I at- 
tended a Bolshevist meeting of some four thousand. The 
crowd was so quiet that the soft voice of one of the 
women speakers could be heard at the back of the house. 
At the end of each speech, simultaneously, were the 
conventional “Eslebe hochs.”’ 

As compared to the American street crowd, demon- 
strations in Germany are strangely silent. I mingled 
with the crowds which on May 20 demonstrated for and 
against the signing of the Allied peace terms. In the 
parades were men and women from all the suburbs of 
Berlin. Some of them had walked from early morn- 
ing until late afternoon. They marched in orderly 
ranks of eight. Each section had its banners: “Down 
with the starvation peace,” “No peace by force” and 
“Bread and peace at any cost.” When the Scheidemann 
columns passed those of the Independents there was 
none of the bantering which adds to the joy of a parade 
in America. These Germans were evidently not out for 
a good time. 

After the meetings they broke up into street corner 
groups. Unlike the Hyde Park discussions in which all 
bystanders join, the German debate would be carried 
on by two or three among perhaps twenty onlookers. 
It would seem that the crowds were seeking a political 
opinion, rather than looking for an opportunity to air 
one. Well dressed men and women took part in the de- 
bates along with the man of the street. Their discussion 
of the peace terms was not particularly edifying. It 
was narrow common sense at best. For example, the 
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demand for milch cows to replace those taken from 
France and Belgium made a profound impression. On 
the other hand, the technicalities of the financial clauses, 
the real national burden, were such as to make them 
pass almost unnoticed. In the latter part of May the 
people were not yet fully awake to the extent of their 
weakness nor to their liabilities. Their Government did 
not have the courage to tell them and the newspapers 
avoided the disagreeable word. They had yet to learn 
what defeat means. 

The Germans had various reactions to the hardships 
of the present moment. Dr. Kerschensteiner declared in 
a lecture given in Munich: 

“The hand of Fate has smitten us so heavily that 
even today we cannot grasp the full extent of our down- 
fall. Some suffer, but remain silent. Others whine and 
complain. A third class begs and prays for help from 
our enemies. Lastly are the throngs which day and night 
fill the music-halls and cabarets, making merry today 
quite unmindful of the morrow.” 

In many respects the German of today has become 
more Latin than the Latin. His former methodical and 
at times ponderous mental mechanism now makes abrupt 
leaps and occasionally misses a count. How much of it 
is due to change and reduction of diet it is hard to say. 
In the course of conversation a German would often 
with great vehemence declare that Germany would 
never sign. Then a moment later, when he had almost 
convinced you, he would abruptly change his whole atti- 
tude, breaking into tears over the picture of a helpless 
Germany, a people accepting with resignation anything 
the Allies might choose to impose on them. This is even 
more conspicuous in the street debates. Here some ten 
different subjects will be raised in half as many min- 
utes. This mental leap-frogging is the more notable in 
that every one does not, as in an Anglo-Saxon crowd, 
fee] an irresistible desire to join in. 

Another aspect of frayed nerves has been the gen- 
eral craving for wild and lavish amusement. All Europe 
has felt it, but in Germany it has taken more exag- 
gerated forms than elsewhere. It has been stimulated 
by the war-profiteers, who for [Continued on page 73 
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Not idle curiosity but real hunger has driven these German children to investigate the gutter 








Too Many Bosses 


And They All Take It Out on Teacher 
By Marguerite Wilkinson 


This is the fifth of a series of articles on “What Is the Matter with the Teacher’s Job?” We put the 
question to a large group of teachers in every state in the Union and asked them to answer from their 
own experience and to suggest improvements. Their replies came in by the hundreds and Mrs. 
Wilkinson, who besides being an author is a teacher’s wife, arranged from them five articles of 
inside information on the teachers’ grievances—low pay, inefficient school board administration, lack of 
respect in the community, curtailment of personal rights, unwise choice of school executives. The 
sixth article will set forth the teachers’ own suggestions for the reconstruction of their profession. 


HE teachers who have written us what they 
think about school administration and school 
executives have made complaints that can be 
classified under four heads, as follows: 

1. We have too many “bosses.” We have too many 
supervisors, principals, superintendents, and special- 
ized experts. Consequently the educational system is 
becoming too mechanical and young men and women 
with much personal force and initiative do not wish to 
be teachers. In the days of “the little red school-house” 
education offered more of a chance for personal in- 
fluence. 

2. Because our executives get their positions from 
boards politically chosen, they are frequently “poli- 
ticians,” that is, trucklers, and continue to hold their 
positions, in spite of the fact that they are often inef- 
ficient, lazy, or corrupt, by catering to the politically 
chosen persons who appointed them. 

3. These executives, whether good or bad, have the 
powers of autocrats, and frequently exercise them. 
They themselves are not in 


occasional inevitable clash of personalities, such neces- 
sary supervision of the ignorant and unskilled has not 
been burdensome; if, however, half or all of the teach- 
ing corps is well trained, it is sometimes of slight 
value, sometimes harmless, but most likely a source 
of constant irritation. There is always something 
incongruous about .an inexperienced girl trying to 
instruct a successful teacher old enough to be her 
mother; if in addition, the teacher in the ranks knows 
more about this doctrinaire’s specialty than she herself 
does, a situation is created without a parallel in other 
professions. Inefficient or excessive supervision is an- 
noying; a device which makes mediocre teachers out of 
impossible tyros, plagues those who have outgrown its 
need. Parenthetically, it may be remarked that the 
evils of supervision are not experienced by supervisors 
themselves or by college professors. 

“ ‘Efficiency’ is the catchword of modern school ad- 
ministration. Standards and card catalogs are devised 
in the commendable endeavor to give every teacher a 
rating. Education at best is 





any way accountable to the 
teachers who work under 
them, but can “hire or fire,” 
promote or demote them at 
pleasure and for the slightest 
cause. 

4. Teachers think that they 
do a work quite as difficult 
and valuable as the work of 
executives and that their . 
pay is disproportionately low 
when compared with the pay 
of executives. 

The man who has written 
most sanely with regard to 
the superfluous supervisor 
and the effect of too much 
supervision in making edu- 
cation mechanical is himself 
a school executive of high 
standing. This is what he 
says: 

“Because the supply of 
qualified teachers has never 


persona] influence, but admin- 
istrative machinery can be no 
respecter of persons. A school 
board rules that every teacher 
must attend summer school, 
regardless of the fact that 
larger educational interests 
would be served if some trav- 
eled while others slept or read 
fiction, and the incompetents 
who were the occasion of the 
ruling should be given longer 
leave of absence than a single 
summer. Because a thousand 
teachers are novices five thou- 
sand are made to read the be- 
ginner’s ‘reading circle’ book. 
Because he has dawdled a few 
: hours in a laboratory and can 
wi 4 therefore muster the semester 
hours of training required by 

fl inspecting authority, a loafing, 
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inconsequential ignoramus re- 
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been adequate, America has ' 
developed a hierarchy of su- 
pervision the like of which 
is known nowhere else. The |, J 
superintendent secures a few - 

highly paid supervisors who ~ 
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wide experience but lacking in 


{ 
miss — nominal training. A somebody 

\ | without specific little class- 

"\ \ \ |. room units of culture may be 


worth more than a nobody 
with nothing else, and the me- 








drive or lead their poorly “ndon Opinion 
trained subordinates into 
teaching subjects indifferent- 
ly known. Aside from the 
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principal, I’m not!” 


Teacher: “You’ve been a very naughty boy, Bertie, you 
must stay in for an hour after sch 
Bertie: “Very well, Miss Jones, if you aren’t afraid of the 


chanical expedients of admin- 
istration harass those who are 
too valuable to be thus an- 
noyed, [Continued on page 76 
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Compromize NT 


By Hamilton Holt 


EARLY two months have elapsed since the 

Senate voted down the fourteen reservations 

to the Covenant of the League of Nations sub- 

mitted by Senator Lodge in behalf of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the five reserva- 
tions submitted by Senator Hitchcock in behalf of the 
Administration. 

Since then senatorial sober second thought has had 
time to assert itself. This, together with an overwhelm- 
ing demand from the country for compromize and ac- 
tion, would seem to make it fairly safe to predict that 
the Republicans and Democrats will soon reconcile 
their differences and ratify the Treaty. 

It can be demonstrated, I think, that most of the 
Lodge reservations are objectionable, and that some of 
them, if adopted, would reduce the treaty to a mere de- 
bating society. But the time has gone by to argue the 
merits and demerits of these reservations. The question 
is whether a compromize can be found between the 
Lodge and Hitchcock points of view that will be honor- 
able to the United States and acceptable to the Allies. 

We can assume, I hope, that the Republicans will not 
insist that the arrogant and offensive tone of the Lodge 
reservations be carried over into the compromize reser- 
vations. 

The Administration forces might then concede out- 
right the third, seventh, eighth, ninth, eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth Lodge reservations, which provide that 
Congress shall decide what mandatories we accept, pro- 
vide laws for the appointment of our representatives 
in the League, approve the acts of the Reparation Com- 
mission with respect to trade between Germany and 
the United States, appropriate all funds for the League, 
permit the nationals of a Covenant breaking state to 
reside unmolested in the United States, and make pro- 
vision for our participation in the Labor clauses of the 
Covenant. 


HE Republicans should consent to the elimination of 

that part of the preamble which requires that three 
of the four principal powers, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan, shall assent to the reservations before 
the United States enters the League. This is an invidious 
slap at the powers not mentioned, it is embarrassing to 
the four great powers, it will transfer from our hands 
to theirs the right of saying when the United States 
shall make peace, it will inevitably lead to delay and 
confusion, and it is not unlikely to result in more than 
one power refusing to accept the reservations. Besides, 
is it not funny to think of insisting that foreign na- 
tions should pass upon provisions in the reservations 
growing out of a domestic quarrel between President 
and Congress! 

The sixth Lodge reservation deals with Shantung. If 
the Senate insists on it Japan will probably stay out 
of the League. As the purpose of the reservation is evi- 
dently to do justice to China this reservation should be 
so reworded as to accept it on the understanding that 
Japan will restore Shantung to China in accordance 
with the repeated affirmation of her official spokesmen. 
Thus the affront to Japan is removed and the rights of 
China are protected. 

Reservation 10 is the one dealing with dis- 
armament. It needs only to be changed by the 
elimination of the first four words of the phrase 
“threatened with invasion or engaged in war.” 
There can be no objection for the United States 


to have the right to increase her armaments with- 
out the consent of the League when “engaged in war.” 
That will be done anyway, League or no League. But the 
United States should not claim the right to increase her 
armaments when merely “threatened” with war. If the 
joint agreement in regard to a limitation of armaments 
can be broken any time a nation is “threatened” with 
war it is difficult to see how there can ever be any real 
hope of disarmament. Any nation can claim it is threat- 
ened with war any time a yellow journalist waves the 
bloody shirt. 

There remain the Lodge reservations 1, 2, 4, 5 and 
14. These are the ones that are specifically matched by 
the five Hitchcock reservations. 

Reservation 1 of both groups deals with the right of 
withdrawal from the League. There is no difference be- 
tween them except that the Lodge resolution says that 
“notice of our withdrawal may be given by a concur- 
rent resolution of Congress.” This is probably uncon- 
stitutional, because any law passed by Congress except 
the motion to adjourn must be signed by the President. 
If the Lodge reservation has used the words “joint 
resolution” instead of “concurrent resolution” there 
would have been no difference of opinion. The Repub- 
licans should concede the change of one word. 


E second Lodge reservation deals with Article X of 
the Covenant. The fourth Hitchcock reservation does 
the same. The Lodge reservation flatly repudiates the 
“obligation” to preserve the territorial integrity and 
political independence of the members of the League as 
against. external aggression. In other respects the two 
reservations are the same. Evidently there is no chance 
of real compromize here. Either the United States will 
or will not assume the obligations to put down a war 
of aggression. If the Republicans concede this point 
they will have ratified the one great provision that says 
that no nation shall start a war of aggression and enjoy 
the fruits thereof. The certainty that the nations will 
carry out this obligation will probably have more to do 
toward preventing an outbreak of war than anything 
else ever attempted by international concert. While the 
two points of view cannot absolutely be reconciled, the 
best approach to a compromize I have seen is the fol- 
lowing, which I offer for what it may be worth to Sena- 
tors Hitchcock and Lodge: 

The United States does not bind itself to take any action 
in pursuance of the advice of the Council as provided in 
Article X, or to employ the military or naval forces of the 
United States under any article of the Treaty for any pur- 
pose, unless in any particular case the Congress shall by 
act or joint resolution so provide. ‘ 

The fourth Lodge reservation is the second Hitch- 
cock reservation. It deals with the right of the United 
States to decide what are the domestic questions which 
shall be declared within its jurisdiction. The point of 
difference is that the Lodge reservation says that such 
questions as labor, tariff, the suppression of the traffic 
in women and opium, etc., are in no wise either to be 
submitted to arbitration or any agency of the League. 
If taken literally our labor problems, tariff problems, 
even if they affected the peace of the world, could not 
be subject either to arbitration, discussion or inquiry 
under the League. Even the Secretariat of the League 
could not take any part in such congresses as those in 
which we have in past years so advantageously partici- 
pated, dealing with such questions as the white slave 
traffic, opium, etc. The Repub- [Continued on page 74 
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Contemporary 


Ancestors 
of 


Ours 
By R. L. Garner 


HAT some form of speech exists between mem- 

bers of the same genus of Great Apes was strik- 

ingly illustrated by an occurrence in the Fernan 

Vaz country a decade ago. For the purpose of 
facilitating my study of animal life in general and that 
of apes in particular, I had forbidden my servants to 
harm any of the denizens of the jungle save beasts of 
prey in the vicinity of my house. The animals are quick 
to learn and accept a safety zone, and this fact aided 
me quite materially in carrying out my researches. 

One day, however, my cook and the house-boy violated 
the neutrality of this zone. A family of chimpanzees 
were visiting my cane patch, and the temptation was 
too much for the two natives. Unbeknown to me they 
set the dog on them and chased the chimpanzees into 
the nearby swamp. When I rushed to the rescue the 
apes had disappeared, thoroly frightened, and the na- 
tives promptly blamed the whole affair upon the dog. 
This occurred in August, 1908, and during the remain- 
der of my stay in that region, a period of fourteen 
months, not a single chimpanzee appeared near my 
house again, notwithstanding the attraction of the cane 
patch, although the section thereabouts abounded with 
them. Previous to that time five different families of 
chimpanzees had been coming to the cane patch not less 
than once or twice a week for a feast. There seems to 
be but ene conclusion to this evidence—that the chim- 
panzees who experienced such rough treatment were 
able somehow to convey to their neighbors the informa- 
tion that danger lay in the vicinity of the house or cane 
patch. And this impression must have been very clear to 
the minds of the other chimpanzees, for they observed 
it as scrupulously as if they themselves had been chased 
away. 

The apes are uncannily wary in their woodcraft. No 
one has ever known a gorilla or a chimpanzee to be suc- 
cessfully trapped. Altho in instincts they are no more 
blessed than man, they have developed—doubtless be- 
cause of their bush training, remarkable powers of 
sight and hearing like the woodsmen of pioneer days, 
only far superior to human capacity. But in the sense 
of smell they have the same limitations as man himself, 
as their olfactory nerves are little, if any more acute. 
They cannot, like most wild animals, detect the ap- 
proach or presence of danger by scent. This limitation 
proved of great advantage to me in making observa- 
tions of them at close quarters from the clumps of ba- 
nana plants I always grew for this purpose at intervals 
thruout my cane patch. 

Coupled with their powers of sight and hearing the 
Great Apes employ methods more or less logical and 
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Prof. Garner probably 
knows more than any 
other authority about 
apes and their ways. He 
has spent a quarter of a 
century studying them in 
Central Africa, collecting 
data and specimens for 
the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and he has from 
time to time adopted and 
partly educated twenty- 
seven chimpanzees and 
twelve gorillas. Susie is 
one of jhis favorite pupils. 


very similar to those ofthe trained woodsman. Many 
of their acts are strikingly like those of the most expert 
Indian hunters; and they do not come by these instinct- 
ively any more than the human being does. In retreat- 
ing from a foe, the apes are the only animals which 
dodge from cover to cover in Indian fashion, looking 
back, and dashing to another quickly chosen place of 
concealment like a band of pioneer skirmishers. 

When approaching something stealthily I have seen 
a gorilla actually reach down with his hand and care- 
fully lift the loose leaves on the ground, thus exposing 
the bare earth, upon which he planted his foot. Then he 
made a step forward without the slightest perceptible 
noise. When intently listening to any suspicious sound 
an ape relaxes his mouth and lets his lower lip sag a 
bit exactly as a human being does. The expression of in- 
tentness is unmistakable. As he listens he slowly turns 
his ear toward the source of the sound, conscious of the 
fact that this is a better receptive position than the one 
in which he happened to be when the sound first at- 
tracted his attention. 

When other animals attempt to look thru a knot hole 
or a crack of any kind, they invariably try to see thru 
with both eyes at once and succeed very poorly in get- 
ting a view of what lies beyond. A dog, however intel- 
ligent he may be, persists in this habit, and never learns 
to peep with one eye. But an ape will turn his head to 
the side and place one eye to the small aperture exactly 
as a logical human being would do. And he does it as 
naturally as tho it were a routine thing. He will put his 
ear to a hole if he wants to hear, in the same manner. 

The plan of attack when a family of apes are bent 
upon a raid of some kind possesses features that are 
distinctly interesting and to my mind actually clever. 
The father of the family climbs to the top of a tree, ob- 
taining a place of concealment from which he can look 
down on the entire field of operations. His duty is that 
of sentry, to warn the others of the approach of danger. 
The others go forward and commit their depredations, 
secure in their faith in the watchman in the tree-top. 
It seems to be part of the plan that the raiders keep 
the sentry in constant view, for when he sees danger 
which they cannot, he communicates the information 
to them and they take to flight, with him bringing up 
the rear. What secret sign he gives them no one has 
ever been able to determine; he makes no sound, yet he 
manages to give the alarm in some unmistakable way. 
If all goes well and the raiders are able to withdraw 
undisturbed they usually bring him his portion of the 
food. , 

Some patriarchs seem to have their families well 
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trained according to their own ideas that may or may 
not be regarded as human. The point of view, I venture, 
depends upon the sex of the person passing judgment. A 
priest at a mission told me an interesting story which I 
have no reason not to believe; he averred that he had 
twice seen a male gorilla comfortably seated in the 
shelter of a banana plant while his wives and children 
broke plantain stalks and brought them for him to eat! 

To see baby apes in the wild state at play is like wit- 
nessing a romp of human children. They scuffle and 
wrestle with all the zest of little boys working off their 
high spirits. And they turn somersaults in the same 
way. They put their little heads to the ground and roll 
over like awkward babies. I have often seen a baby ape 
when playing turn a dozen somersaults in succession, 
apparently enjoying his acrobatics in the extreme. 

In anger apes fight literally with tooth and nail. 
With their fingers ' 
they try to tear an 
enemy asunder. 
They put their main 
dependence, how- 
ever, in an open- 
handed swing or 
slap, behind which 
they are able to put 
terrific force. Di- 
nah, a gorilla I once 
brought from Af- 
rica, used to make 
bruises on the legs 
of her keepers with 
this blow when in 
play. 

The gorilla and 
the chimpanzee, like 
all the big animals 
of a region, except- 
ing the ungulates, 
appear to fear each 
other and to avoid 
meeting. But when 
they do come to- 
gether in conflict 
the battle is a cruel 
one. The chimpan- 
zee, weighing about 
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His sense of humor may not be commensurate 
with yours, but he certainly can laugh 


Susie, a docile young chimpanzee, was taught by Professor 
Garner to play games and wear clothes and do simple tasks 





half as much as the 
gorilla, is much 
quicker in his move- 
ments and more 
agile than his big 
adversary. A gorilla 
generally finds the 
fight lacking in en- 
tertainment, for the 
chimpanzees com- 
bine on him, and 
three or four chim- 
panzees can usually 
make any gorilla lose 
interest in a fray. 

It is often said 
that a chimpanzee 
will sometimes use 
a club in fighting. 
This has never been 
authentically __veri- 
fied. From Chief 
Rimpano, of the 
Nkomi tribe, I pro- 
cured the skull of a 
gorilla which in the 
“The facial expression of an ape,” animal’s lifetime 


says Professor Garner, “corresponds had been crushed by 
exactly to that of a human being im terrific blow, said 
the portrayal of strong emotion” by the natives to 


have been done by a club in the hand of a chimpanzee. 
The gorilla had survived the blow and the skull had 
healed, making it a remarkable pathological specimen 
as well. It is now in the Museum of the University of 
Toronto. 

Susie, my chimpanzee, gave me further proof of 
how her wild kinsmen fight. One day while walking 
with her thru Bronx Park in New York City we en- 
countered a peacock. Susie looked at him closely, with 
a critical expression on her face. Suddenly the peacock 
raised his great tail, and Susie, frightened, ran to me. 
She stood hugging my leg and peeping around it at the 
peacock with great caution. The bird’s tail soon sub- 
sided again, and Susie grew bolder. Releasing her hold 
on my leg she stepped out, picked up a stone, and threw 
it with a stiff-armed movement at the peacock. Then 
she picked up a small stick and threw it in the same 
manner. So far as I know Susie had never seen any one 
throw a missile at an adversary, and I regard her act 
on this occasion as being more of a logical than of an 
imitative or instinctive nature. [Continued on page 77 
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talk of revolt and of compromize, and there was 

some desultory negotiation among subordinates, 
but the new year opened with no agreement in the Sen- 
ate whereby the treaty of peace can be ratified. 

The middle-ground Republicans again became the 
center of discussion. They were represented as having 
delivered an ultimatum to Senator Lodge protesting 
against his “inaction” and threatening to bolt his lead- 
ership unless he made an early move for compromize. 
At the same time Democratic senators of the corre- 
sponding group were represented as being exasperated 
with Senator Hitchcock, feeling that he was deliber- 
ately delaying a settlement to improve his chances of 
being chosen minority leader at the caucus January 15. 
They, too, were supposed to be ready to rebel. 

As a matter of plain fact, however, no considerable 
group has broken away from the established leadership 
on either side. While there is the possibility of rati- 
fication by rebellion, it lies in the somewhat distant 
future and would be attempted only as a last resort. 

The mild-reservationists have informed Senator 
Lodge that they will not countenance the passage of the 
Knox resolution for ending the war without the treaty. 
He warned them when they did so that they were tak- 
ing from him the one club with which he could force 
concessions from the Democrats. This has been the one 
concrete development of the recess. 

There was no more apparent progress toward com- 
promize than during the previous two weeks’ recess be- 
tween the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth congresses. The 
positions of the two sides are unchanged: one is deter- 
mined upon preserving every iota of American sover- 
eignty and the other upon preserving the League. Even 
if every one were anxious for compromize—and there 
are many who are not—the writing of a compromize 
satisfactory to both sides still would be extremely diffi- 
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Conferees on the railroad legislation, whose business 
it is to adjust the differences between the two houses. 
may have as much difficulty in reaching a compromize 
agreement as is being experienced in the treaty contest. 
President Wilson’s proclamation setting March 1 as 
the date upon which Federal control of the transporta- 
tion systems shall be relaxed has eased the situation, 
but there is room for doubt that legislation for the 
return can be sent to the White House before that 
date. 

The Senate conferees have taken the 39-24 vote 
against eliminating the labor provisions of the Cum- 
mins bill as a mandate for their retention. This in spite 
of the fact that it was understood at the time that they 
were merely to be “something to come down from” in 
negotiation with the House. In the lower body the anti- 
strike clauses as they stand would not command fifty 


- votes. 


The Senate defeated an amendment by Senator Mc- 
Cormick that would have made strikes illegal pending 
investigation and report on transportation disputes by 
some Federal agency and for a stated period thereafter. 
Senators were told at the time that this, nevertheless, 
would be the basis of the compromize ultimately reached 
in conference. 

The apparent insistence of the Senate conferees on 
the inclusion of the labor sections of the Cummins bill 
has, therefore, come as something of a surprize. They 
have been strengthened in their position by the prelimi- 
nary report of the President’s second industrial confer- 
ence, which, after asserting that some public utilities, 
such as railroads, are essential to the existence of the 
people, went on to say that “interruption in such essen- 
tial public utilities is intolerable.” 

The House conferees, on the other hand, point to the 
vigorous declarations of the American Federation of 
Labor in opposition to anti-strike legislation and the 
danger that labor will organize to defeat House mem- 
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bers voting against its wishes if the Cummins: clauses 
are accepted in any form. 

No deadlock that develops over the labor clauses is 
expected to be prolonged, but all delay is dangerous 
from the point of view of the supporters of the Esch 
and Cummins bills. The irreconcilable opponents of pri- 
vate railroad operation will seize each opportunity pre- 
sented for further delay and undoubtedly will conduct 
a filibuster against final adoption of the conference 
report. 

The tentative report of the industrial conference, 
with its recommendations for the establishment of a 
national industrial tribunal and regional boards of in- 
quiry and settlement for the adjustment of labor dis- 
‘putes, has met with fairly general approval in Congress. 
However, members are not giving their opinions for 
publication. They are beginning to realize that economic 
and industrial questions probably will become the prin- 
cipal issues of the next campaign and are awaiting di- 
oo from the leaders before giving comment upon 
them. 

The Jackson Day dinner to be held by the Democratic 
National Committee January 8 will “shape up the is- 
sues” for that party and also will give the start to the 
race for the Democratic presidential nomination. Mr. 
Bryan, whose word will have great weight in the selec- 
tion of the candidate, has been holding mysterious con- 
ferences in Washington for a month. He is expected to 
show his hand at the dinner by giving expression to his 
preferences as to candidates and issues. He is said to 
like none of the candidates already in the field and may 
seize the opportunity to speak for himself. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels, who at one time was 
spoken of as a presidential possibility, might have Mr. 
Bryan’s support, but Mr. Daniels is regarded as a pos- 
| sibility no longer. The controversy over naval honors 
has been seized upon by Republican leaders as a source 
of campaign material to be used not only against Mr. 
Daniels but the whole Administration. Passage of a 
resolution authorizing an investigation by a joint con- 
gressional committee will be one of the first pieces of 
business transacted when Congress reconvenes. 

This investigation will get underway simultaneously 
with the inquiry by the Foreign Relations Committee 
into activities of Bolshevik envoys in the United States. 
Each will vie with the other for public attention. “Am- 
bassador” Martens has taken an unusual attitude 
toward the inquiry in recent conferences with senators 
at the capital. If the Senate wishes to know the facts 
and is not bent merely on fostering hysteria, he will 
willingly disclose all he knows. If, on the other hand, 
the purpose of the inquiry is to get newspaper head- 
lines, he has said, he will decline to answer any ques- 
tion and will seek deportation to Russia for himself and 
his staff. 

Other important hearings scheduled to open before 
Senate and House committees soon after the recess re- 
late to budgetary legislation, immigration, regulation 
of the packers and a permanent maritime policy for the 
United States. Congress will have plenty to occupy its 
attention during the new year in the problems left over 
from 1919, not the least difficult of which is how to re- 
establish a state of peace. R. M. B., Washington 


Cutting Down Profits 


OLLOWING closely on the announcement of the 
agreement between the Department of Justice 
and the packers, with its startling disclosures 
and its promise of bringing down the: cost of living, 
there came on December 22 another-‘statement from 
Attorney General Palmer as to what*the Government 
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had been doing, and probably would be able to do in 
the future, to that same end, especially thru the amend- 
ed Lever act. Mr. Palmer stated that a drop in the cost 
of living between January 1 and March 1 was indicated 
by the history of retail food costs, and that he was san- 
guine that the work of the Department of Justice would 
accelerate this usual course of prices. As concerns the 
former point Mr. Palmer stated that, considering the 
four years from 1911 to 1914, inclusive, retail prices 
show a slight upward trend from September 1 to Oc- 
tober 1, a greater upward trend from October 1 to 
November 1, and a stationary condition from Novem- 
ber 1 to December 1. During the four years from 1915 
to 1918, inclusive, retail food prices show a decided 
upward trend from August 1 to September 1 and to 
October 1, and a slightly lessened but decided upward 
trend to November 1 and to December 1. This year. 
during September and October, an actual reduction in 
the general level of retail prices was effected as com- 
pared with August, while the figure for November, al- 
though slightly above that of October, shows no ip- 
crease above the August returns. 

In other words, the official data clearly show that 
the cost of living as indicated by retail prices was no 
greater in November of this year than it was in August. 
while during former years, extending back to 1911, the 
returns for November show a considerable increase 
over the August returns. A study of the official data 
also shows that a decided downward trend is indicated 
for the period January 1 to March 1. 

The Government’s efforts to control living costs 
date from last August when the President, in connec- 
tion with the demands for increased wages by rail- 
road shopmen, announced to the public ‘the view that 
the cost of living would be lowered as soon as there 
were settled conditions in production and of commerce, 
as soon as the Treaty of Peace was ratified, and as soon 
as merchants, manufacturers, farmers and others had 
a certain basis of calculation: 

In a statement to the.shopmen themselves, the Presi- 
ent then also declared that the primary step was to 
crease’ production and-:to- facilitate, transportation so 
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“A Nation’s Just 
a Family After 
All!” The cartoon 
above by Thomas 
in the Detroit 
News expresses 
admirably one 
phase of Ameri- 
can opinion on 
the Senate’s suc- 
cess in keeping 
as out of peace 


Norway does not 
seek to soften the 
opinion conveyed 
in the cartoon 
above from 
Hvepsen, Chris 
tiania. The Peace 
Angel is saying— 
“Gentlemen, be 
so kind as to sign 
this peace treaty.” 
The American 
Senators reply— 
“No, indeed, my 
dear! We never 
do anything 
for nothing” 
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as to make up for the destruction wrought by the war 
and the *errible scarcities created. The President added 
that the Government had taken up with all possible 
vigor the task of bringing the profiteer to book. 

But the Lever Food Control Act, under which the 
food administration operated, and through the enforce- 
ment of which the Department of Justice is now trying 
to reduce high prices, unfortunately did not then pro- 
vide a penalty for certain acts declared to be unlawful, 
and therefore the Department of Justice was unable to 
deal effectively with many cases of profiteering which 
came to its attention. Realizing the gravity of this situ- 
ation, the President appeared before Congress on 
August 8, and urged an immediate amendment of the 
Lever Act to extend its scope to all the necessities of 
life, and to provide a penalty for violation of that sec- 
tion which made profiteering unlawful, and to extend 
the life of the act into peace time, Not until October 22, 
however, did these amendments become a law, and only 
since that time has it been possible to deal effectively 
with all cases of profiteering and hoarding. 

Since the Lever Act was amended, seventy-nine 
prosecutions have been instituted, and in all cases 
brought to trial thus far, convictions have been ob- 
tained. Fifty-three cases have already been disposed 
of by releasing the goods under bond or agreement to 
dispose of them within a specified time and at a reason- 
able price under the direction of the United States at- 
torneys. 

However, that the passing of laws and their en- 
forcement by the Department of Justice, must, if the 
cost of living is to be brought down as far as possible, 
be supported by codperation, was emphasized by Mr. 
Palmer. A very solemn duty rests, in his opinion, upon 
honest and responsible business men of all classes to 
assist in reducing the cost of living, and particularly to 
eliminate unfair profits. But to bring about this codper- 
ation, the national organizations representing the dif- 
ferent trade interests have been approached, and with 
very satisfactory results. As an outstanding example 
of such coéperation, there is the action of the National 
Retail Clothing Dealers’ Association in recently estab- 
lishing their pre-war margins of profit and of appoint- 
ing the vigilance committee to hunt up profiteers with- 
in their membership, and to report to the United States 
attorneys in their respective districts violations of mar- 
gins of profits as set up by their organization. The Na- 
tional Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association has also ap- 
pointed an executive committee to confer with the pur- 
pose of establishing a similar rule within their organi- 
zation. And the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
representing some 20,000 department stores in the 
United States, is codperating in establishing “economy 
departments” during January and February. Quite as 
important, however, is the fact that the Department of 
Justice has instituted a thoro-going and nation-wide 
campaign, participated in by thousands of men and 
women, to bring about regulations in the cost of living 
thru education. This campaign is progressing actively 
in forty-four states, and is being directed from Wash- 
ington. 


Starving Austria 


ISMARCK once called Austria “a house of bad 
Slav bricks held together by good German mor- 
tar.” But now that the bricks have been taken 
away the mortar, whatever its quality, finds it hard to 
stand alone. The treaty of peace signed at St. Germain 
last October assigned to the neighboring states of Italy, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Rumania the 
major and richest portion of the Austrian Empire, 
leaving only Vienna and the circumjacent district, com- 
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And still they come. These troops, landed just in time for, Christ- 
, at home, are members of the 15th Battalion;#ifarme 
ho have been doing police duty in Schleswig-Hoistein 
the plebiscite which is to be taken to determine the 

division of the territory between Denmark and Germany 


prizing about 6,500,000 souls, of whom 2,500,000 are in 
the capital city. The Poles have the oil and salt, the 
Czechs have the coal and factories, the Italians have the 
seaports, the Slovaks have the grain fields, the Yugo- 
slavs have the live stock. Each of these nationalities 
has seized all the locomotives and cars it could get hold 
of, leaving Austria without the rolling stock necessary 
for such railroads as remain to her. 

Thus encircled by enemies on all sides but one, Aus- 
tria desires to unite herself with her companion in mis- 
fortune and kindred in race, Germany. But the Peace 
Conference held that the principle of self-determination 
should not be applied in this case, so it forbade the 
banns. The Germans were even required to eliminate 
from their new constitution the clause providing for 
the possible reception of Austria into the German re- 
public at some future time. 

Vienna, once one of the wealthiest and most luxuri- 
ous cities of the world, is now left without sufficient 
tributary territory to even keep its present population 
alive. The new Austria must draw two-thirds of its 
food supply from outside. But it has no money to buy 
and its neighbors are not willing to sell. Over the bor- 
der in Czechoslovakia, a few miles away, food is com- 
paratively abundant, but none of it is allowed to be 
exported into Austria. No trains are run across the 
boundary and all travelers are searched. The Austrian 
bread ration for a year has been only four ounces per 
person a day, and even that is now lacking. Cabbage 
soup is the stable diet for rich and poor, old and young. 
The younger generation is a race of pigmies. Many of 
the children have not grown in the last three years’ be- 
cause they have not had milk or other food containing 
the vitamines of growth. Many children of three or four 
years old are not able to walk. In Vienna there were 
about 5000 more deaths in 1919 than in 1913. 

It was these circumstances that sent Dr. Renner, the 
Austrian Premier, to Paris in December with this mes- 
sage: 

When I left Vienna we had only 9000 tons of flour for 
six and three quarter millions of people, a supply for six 
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days only. Children are dying of hunger and cold in Vienna, 
and 85 per cent of those between nine months and three 
years of age are suffering with rickets. 

A heated ‘house is a thing unknown and a hot meal 
a rarity. The coal ration is six pounds weekly a family, 
and there is a long wait in the street to get it. 

We are now paying thirty prices for everything we buy. 
That is to say, the crown has depreciated to one-thirtieth 
of its normal value. At the same time we have exhausted 
our resources in securities, and we have nothing left but 
the resources which, according to Article 197 of the treaty 
of St. Germain, are mortgaged to the Allies for payment 
of reparations. 

I am going to ask the Supreme Council to release from 
that mortgage a sufficient amount of our national wealth 
to form the basis of security for loans that are absolutely 
needed to insure the feeding of our people. What we need 
first is a long term credit abroad of $100,000,000 with which 
to procure food until the end of October, 1920. 

In the second place we need further credit for providing 
raw materials, and thirdly, exemption from mortgage of 
our national wealth, provided for by Article 107, that will 
enable us to furnish a basis for credits absolutely requisite 
to the reéstablishment of our economic life—and that reés- 
tablishment, it should be noted, is primordial and essential 
to the payment by Austria of reparations to which she has 
agreed. 

We are not seeking to escape any responsibility. Of 
course we who are in closest touch with the trials and 
needs of our own people, with an infant mortality of 60 per 
cent in Vienna, are confronted by an immediate object 
lesson which we cannot overlook. 


Dr. Renner’s address to the Peace Conference was 
most moving, and his picture of Austrian distress and 
danger was fully confirmed by the reports of Allied 
agents. He explained that he could not go back empty- 
handed, but would rather resign. No other party would 
assume control of the Government under such circum- 
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Half of Mr. Rockefeller’s $100,000,000 Christmas gift to education 
will be- devoted to medical research under the direction of the 


Rockefeller Foundation, chartered “to promote the well-being . 


of mankind thruout the world.” On the board to plan expendi- 
ture of the gift is Dr. Simon Flexner (above), director of 
laboratories of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
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stances. Even the Bolsheviki would not undertake it. 

The Supreme Council of the Allies consented to give 
what aid they could in this emergency. Arrangements 
were made for the immediate delivery of 30,000 tons 
of grain from Trieste, now an Italian port. A credit 
was extended to Yugoslavia for the further supply of 
grain. 

The Government tobacco monopoly was released 
from the general pledge of all the Austrian assets to 
the Reparations Commission in order that the Austrian 
Government might mortgage it to Holland in negotia- 
tion for a loan of 30,000,000 guilders from that country. 
Chancellor Renner said that a loan of $100,000,000 was 
necessary to carry the country over to harvest time 
and prevent its complete financial collapse. The Supreme 
Council cut this estimate down to $70,000,000 and will 
urge the United States to advance it as the only country 
able to afford such a sum. It is suggested that the in- 
comparable art treasures of Vienna be pledged for the 
loan. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Largest Gift 


N Christmas morning there came the announce- 
() ment that Mr. John D. Rockefeller had turned 

over the sum of $100,000,000 to the General Edu- 
cation Board and the Rockefeller Foundation, there- 
with making the largest single philanthropic gift that 
has ever been made in the history of the world. Half 
of the sum goes to the General Education Board, itself 
a Rockefeller creation, to be disbursed, both principal 
and interest, in codperating with institutions of higher 
learning in increasing the salaries of their teaching 
staffs. The other $50,000,000 goes to the Rockefeller 
Foundation, chartered “to promote the well-being of 
mankind thruout the world.” Of this sum $5,000,000, 
in deference to a special request of the donor, is to be 
expended for the development and improvement of the 
leading medical schools of Canada, which are to be re- 
quired to raise additional sums from other sources. 

In transmitting his gift to the Foundation, the giver 
specifically authorized the trustees to utilize both prin- 
cipal and income for any of the corporate purposes of 
the institution. While he imposed no restriction upon 
their discretion, his letter expressed special interest 
“in the work being done thruout the world in combat- 
ing disease thru the improvement of medical educa- 
tion, public health administration, and scientific re- 
search.” 

The letter alluded to the author’s recent gift of $20,- 
000,000 to the General Education Board to promote 
medical education in the United States, and continued: 


My attention has been called to the needs of some of the 
medical schools in Canada, but as the activities of the Gen- 
eral Education Board are by its charter limited to the United 
States, I understand that gift may not be used for Cana- 
dian schools. The Canadian people are our near neighbors. 
They are closely bound to us by ties of race, language and 
international friendship; and they have without stint sac- 
rificed themselves, their youth, and their resources, to the 
end that democracy might be saved and extended. For these 
reasons if your board should see fit to use any part of this 
new gift in promoting medical education in Canada, such 
action would meet with my cordial approval. 


Commenting upon this most recent gift, which makes 
the total received by the Foundation from its founder 
$182,000,000, of which $5,000,000 from principal was 
appropriated for war work during 1917-18, Dr. George 
E. Vincent, its president, said: 


In. order to carry out Mr. Rockefeller’s suggestion con- 
cerning Canadian medical schools, the Trustees of the 
Foundation will be asked by the officers to set aside ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 for the improvement and develop- 
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mént of the leading medical schools of the Dominion. From 
this sum appropriations will be made by the Foundation 
to medical schools on condition that they raise additional 
funds from other sources. It is hoped that $5,000,000 thus 
employed by the Foundation at this time will give a distinct 
impetus to the development of medical education in Canada. 

The new gift will also enable the Foundation to extend 
work already in progress in medical education and public 
health in many parts of the world. 

Prior to the receipt of this $50,000,000 it had been 
estimated that the income of the Foundation for 1920 
would amount to $6,500,000, of which all but $335,000 
already had been appropriated. 

As examples of such work, Dr. Vincent mentioned 
the efforts set in motion by the Foundation to eradicate 
yellow fever from the world; the studies and activities 
of the International Health Board in the cure and pre- 
vention of hookworm; the experiments and demonstra- 
tions in the control of malaria; the financing thru the 
China Medical Board of two large and thoroly equipped 
medical colleges in China; the promotion of higher 
standards in medicine and public health by the estab- 
lishment of international fellowships, with the result 
that at the present time one hundred students of for- 
eign countries are pursuing courses in the medical cen- 
ters of the United States. 

The $50,000,000 to the General Education Board was 
accompanied by this memorandum of transmittal: 


The attention of the American public has recently been 
drawn to the urgent and immediate necessity of providing 
more adequate salaries to members of the teaching profes- 
sion. It is of the highest importance that those intrusted 
with the education of youth and the increase of knowledge 
should not be led to abandon their calling by reason of 
financial pressure or to cling to it amid discouragements 
cue to financial limitations. It is of equal importance to our 
future welfare and progress that able and aspiring young 
men and women should not for similar reasons be deterred 
from devoting their lives to teaching. 

While this gift is made for the general corporate pur- 
poses of the board, I should cordially indorse a decision to 
use the principal as well as the income as.promptly and 
largely as may seem wise for the purpose of-codperating 
with the higher institutions of learning in raising sums 
specifically devoted to the increase of teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts to the General Education 


Board since 1902, the year of its establishment, have 
amounted to $102,000,000, including the new gift of 
$50,000,000. 

Of the $32,000,000 given during the first seven years 
of its existence, the board distributes the interest cur- 
rently and is empowered to distribute the principal 
within its discretion. Of the $20,000,000 given earlier 
this year for the improvement of medical education,° 
the interest was to be distributed currently and the 
principal within fifty years. 

In reference to the present gift, Dr. Wallace But- 
trick, president of the Board, said: 

The general public is well aware that the salaries of in- 
structors in colleges and universities have not thus far in 
general been sufficiently increased to meet the increased 
cost of living.; The General Education Board has, since the 
close of the war, received applications for aid from col- 
leges and universities, the sum total of which would prac- 
tically exhaust the working capital of the board. 

An emergency exists. It is urgently necessary to take 
steps to increase salaries in order that men in the teaching 
profession may be able and happy to remain there, in order 
that young men and young women who incline to teaching 
as a career may not be deterred from entering the teach- 
ing profession, and, finally, in order that it may not be 
necessary to raise tuition fees and thereby cut off from 
academic opportunity those who cannot afford to pay in- 
creased tuition. 

The General Education Board holds its next meeting 
February 26, when a policy for the distribution of the 
fund doubtless will be adopted, it was announced. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., estimated that his 
father had given for various philanthropic purposes up 
to 1915, $250,000,000, and since that time to the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Institute and several religious and other 
benefactions, some of which have not been announced, 
another $250,000,000. " 

Mr. Rockefeller’s Christmas gift received warm 
praise from educators, medical men, editorial writers 
and public men in general. 
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Straightening Out the Kinks in 
Industry 


Te last few days of the year, more particularly 
the week beginning December 29, were marked 
by conferences and events the outcome of which 
- will have a vital bearing on the industrial situation in 
the United States during 1920, and probably the years 
beyond that. Those few days saw the first meeting of 
the Commission appointed by President Wilson to in- 
vestigate the coal strike; the railroad union leaders 
convened to decide as to their position with reference 
to anti-strike legislation in Congress, and to consider 
and outline their future plans as to demands for in- 
creased wages which they wish to have settled before 
the railroads are returned to private ownership on 
March 1; and the first report of the second Industrial 
Conference was made public. 

The miners have been back at work for some time, 
and each one of us has doubtless often read in the 
papers that the coal strike is settled. But there are 
many in a position to know who are of the opinion that 
the “settlement” was only a truce, and that both miners 
and operators are restive and dissatisfied, so that an- 
other strike may come in the not distant future. Presi- 
dent Wilson announced on December 20, the appoint- 
ment of Rembrandt Peale, an independent coal operator ; 
J. P. White, a former president of the United Mine 
Workers, and H. M. Robinson, “a member of the pub- 
lic,” as the commission of three to investigate the 
bituminous coal industry to determine whether the 14 
per cent wage increase should stand or not, and, if 
changed upward, whether a revision of prices to the 
public will be necessary. But both before and after this 
announcement, the situation was not without contro- 
versy, even tho the major controversy seems to have 
been settled for the time being. Before the announce- 
ment was made, the operators questioned the good 
faith of Attorney Genera] Palmer, accusing him of hav- 
ing switched plans, so that the plan adopted at the In- 
dianapolis Conference was not the one accepted by the 
operators in conference with the miners in Washington. 
Mr. Palmer replied to this accusation that he could see 
no essential difference between the proposal of Dr. Gar- 
field for a consultative and advisory commission to in- 
vestigate the industry and the one to be set up under 
the President’s plan. 

After the President had appointed the members of 
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the Commission and had sent a lengthy memorandum 
to each of them in which he outlined the history of the 
dispute, the main points of the controversy and certain 
fundamental recommendations—among these that their 
conclusions be reached by “unanimous action,” and that 
these be the basis for a “new wage agreement”—the 
operators again balked. They issued a terse statement 
denying that they had agreed to or adopted any such 
memorandum as that sent by the President to the com- 
mission. They insisted that they wanted the Garfield 
wage settlement, and that they saw radical differences 
between this and the Government plan. This attitude 
of the operators led to still another controversy, this 
time with Attorney General Palmer. Mr. Palmer called 
the operators’ denial the “merest quibble,”- and “un- 
worthy of the representatives of a great industry.” 

The second important event of the week, the meet- 
ing of the heads of the Railroad Brotherhoods, was the 
sequel to the President’s proclamation of December 24 . 
restoring the railroads to private ownership on 
March 1, and the passage by the Senate of the Cummins 
railroad bill with its anti-strike provision, the Esch 
bill having been previously passed by the House of 
Representatives. The two bills have now gone to con- 
ference, and the decision of the conference committee 
on the anti-strike clause in the Cummins bill will have 
much to do with labor’s stand. It is generally believed 
that if the anti-strike provision is eliminated as the 
House has demanded, labor will relax its hitherto bitter 
objections to the legislation, and may be appeased as 
regards wage demands, For months the Brotherhoods 
and labor in general have been urging the continuance 
of Government operation for at least two years, and one 
radical wing, the nucleus of which is the Plumb Plan 
League, has been asking for the nationalization of the 
country’s railway systems. The Brotherhoods thru their 
leaders made a declaration of principles opposing leg- 
islation making strikes unlawful, and supporting Gov- 
ernment control of the railroads for two years. 

On December 29, the Industrial Conference also 
published the preliminary report concerning which it 
invites the strict criticism of the public. The chief 
feature of the report is a plan for preventing or re 
tarding strikes and industrial conflicts by quite new 
methods. The plan provides in brief for the éstablish- 
ment of a National Industrial Tribunal and Regional 
Boards of Inquiry and Adjustment. The National In- 
dustrial Tribunal would consist of nine members to be 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 

















A Bolshevik bonfire of many thousand barrels of tar from America, burned by spies at Archangel 








“Children-Are 


Never 
Enemies” 


One of the thousands of undernourished children who are actually dying of 
starvation this winter in Vienna. The infant mortality there is 60 per cent and they 
give the hospitals, overcrowded with sick children, the name of “angel-factories” 





these youngsters standing in a Vienna 
soup line are barefooted in spite of snow 
and winter weather. Clothes, as well as 
food and coal, are almost impossible to get. 
Shoes cost the equivalent of $60 a pair 


Photographs from Press [liustrating 


By long waiting some of the families in Vienna can get a weekly ration of six 
pounds of coal. But only a fortunate part of the population can get even that 
much. Those who are able are going out into the famous Vienna forests and 
cutting wood for fuel. Industries in Austria are practically at a standstill. When 

hancellor Renner went to Paris on December 11 to ask help of the Allies he 
said: “When I left Vienna we had only 9000 tons of flour for six and three 
quarter millions of people, a supply for six days only. Children are dying of 
hunger and cold. A heated house is a thing unknown and a hot meal is a rarity” 
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G al S v has succeeded to the command of the Siberian 
troops since ‘Admiral Kolchak has resigned. He is a Cossack 
Hetman (headman) only twenty-eight years old. His Gaserial 
ways and the cruelty of his troops have caused several dissen- 
sions with the American authorities. He is reputed to be pro- 
Japanese and to aim at making Siberia independent of Russia 





ate, with headquarters in Washington, and to act as an 
appellate body. The United States would be divided 
into industrial regions, probably twelve, and there 
would be a Regional Board of Inquiry and Adjustment 
in each district. Besides submitting this plan for “new 
machinery of democratic representation to suit the 
conditions of present industry” the conference made a 
declaration of its views as to government employees. 
It takes a firm stand against “police strikes” and the 
affiliation of government public safety employees with 
any organization that uses the strike as a weapon. “No 
interferences by any group of government employees, 
or others, with the continuous operation of government 
functions thru concerted cessation of work, or threats,” 
declares the commission, “can be permitted.” 


What Is Going On Inside Russia? 


E can mark on a map the fluctuating boundary 

W of Soviet Russia, but on the more important 
question of its internal condition we are amaz- 

ingly ignorant. A country about as large and populous 
as continental United States, in which the most radical 
experiments in sociology are being tried on a colossal 
scale has been for more than two years concealed from 
the view of the outside world by military blockade and 
a double barrage of prevarication. None of our sources 
of information are above suspicion. We are not allowed 
to receive Bolshevik papers and books, and we could not 
believe them if we did, for the Russians are not free 
to tell the truth if they would. The reports of refugees 
who escaped from Bolshevik tyranny a year or two ago 
can give ub little light on present conditions. Flying 
visits of more or less biased journalists give us mere 
glimpses of one or two cities, no view of Russia as.a 
Ww In fact, the country is so vast’ 4nd local condi- 
tionsso diverse that exception may be taken to any gen- 
a statement about Russia. Nevertheless, when we 
— yr ngpen. fragmentary information that comes 


of the state of the Russian people. 


a fairly consistent and--probably* 
citflanact pielare 
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We have now from a French scholar, himself anti-Bol- 
shevist, a 600-page volume of the Soviet legislation,* so 
the system: can be studied from a legal] standpoint, but 
it is impossible to know in how far it has been carried 
out and how it works. 

In its structure the Russian Socialist Federated So- 
viet Republic is more like French syndicalism than like 
the German state socialism of Marx or the Russian 
anarchist. communism of Krapotkin. Its most novel fea- 
ture, government by workingmen thru soviets, is strik- 
ingly like the plan devised and advocated years ago by 
Daniel De Leon, leader of the American Socialist Labor 
party. The resemblance may in part be explained by the 
fact that some of De Leon’s lieutenants. are now in the 
Russian Government. One of them, Bill Shatov, of New 
York, is commandant of Petrograd 

The soviet is simply a council of representatives 
elected by the inhabitants of a village, the entire per- 
sonnel of a manufacturing plant, or the membership bf 
a trade or professional union. The local soviets send 
delegates to a higher body until finally the Pan-Russian 
Soviet of Soviets is reached, which corresponds to. the 
parliament of European countries. This body selects the 
People’s Commissars or commissioners, who’ really rule 
the country and of whom Lenin and Trotzky are best 
known and most powerful. Theoretically, the soviet sys- 
tem might be more ‘democratic than any existing gov- 
ernment, for all officials are removable at any time by 
popular will without waiting for their terms to expire 
or a general election to be ordered. Actually, in Russia. 
it is not democratic at all. In the first place, it is con- 
fessedly a “dictatorship of the proletariat.” Only work- 
ing men and women can vote. Ministers of all religions 
and -all who live on the income of investments, rent of 
land or employment of others are excluded from the 
franchise. More than this, the soviet elections are in: 
many cases mere formalities. The voting is done at a 
public meeting by show of hands, and there is frequent- 
ly only one candidate imposed from above. The Bol- 
sheviki proper are only a small minority of the popula- 
tion, but, as they form a well organized and strictly 
disciplined body, the Communist party, they have so far 
been able to override any internal opposition. Of late, 
however, the Bolsheviki have seen the desirability or 
necessity of showing a more tolerant spirit toward the 
moderate parties, such as the Mensheviki and Social 
Revolutionists, and have to a greater extent secured 
their codperation. 

All the opposition parties except the Monarchist are 
now united in a Center party and they will doubtless 
succeed to power whenever the Bolsheviki are over- 
thrown. But in their platform they accept in principle 
and propose to retain a great part of the Bolshevik. 
legislation, namely, the separation of Church and State, 
the Soviet marriage law, the Soviet system of popular 
education, and the participation of workmen in the con- 
trol of factories. The Centrists differ‘from the Bolshe- 
viki chiefly in proposing to distribute all the land among 
the peasantry in small holdings instead of having it held 
in common, and in demanding the convocation of a con- 
stituent assembly to organize a republican form of gov- 
ernment to take the place of the soviet system. 

The change that has taken place during the recent 
months in the attitude of other classes to the Bolshevik 
régime is thus expressed by the Warsaw correspondent: 
of the London Times: 


It seems useless to close our eyes to the fact that what: 
remains of the official classes in central Russia are serving 





*Lapry: Une Législation communiste. Paris: Payot, 1920. The Soviet 


cofistitution and earlier laws are published by American Association for 
International Conciliation; New York. 
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The Nayy’s Future 


(Continued from page 52.) 
bear in their hearts a resentment 
against the nation that joined them in 
the fight and gave them the victory, 
but when the burdens of the settle- 
ment came was unwilling to stay in the 
game and play the part of a man. 

To take to our heels at such a time 
would not be very creditable to us. It 
would not give us many friends. A 
friendless nation—a nation that the 
free peoples of the world feel kas not 
measured up to its promises—will need 
to be self-sustaining and able to defend 
itself against the peoples who believe 
it has broken faith. 

From our place -of leadership in 
idealism we will fail, if we now crawl 
back into our shell, to the place of a 
nation, rich, self-centered and strong, 
but despised of the world. If no nation 
loves us we will need guns, guns, guns, 
to make them respect us. 

We are urged back by some who 
raise their voices among us to an an- 
tiquated and barbaric isolation—“splen- 
did isolation” they call it. If we choose 
to follow that path we must pay the 
price. I would feel it incumbent upon 
me, if we are to play the part of quit- 
ters, to say to the people: “Having 
elected to stand alone we must stand— 
without the cruelty of Prussianism, 
but able, in any case, to defend our- 
selves against the world.” 

If we do this thing we must prepare 
to spend hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars on submarines, airplanes and for- 
tifications. From end to end we must 
plant our coasts with mines so that 
they bristle with destruction. Our har- 
bors must become potential hells, ready 
to let-go at the push of a button, and 
blow to pieces any invading fleet. 

Our navy must be bigger by many 
fold than any that has been dreamed of 
by nations bent upon world conquest. 
It must surpass in strength and num- 
bers of vessels the combined navies of 
the world, and our taxes must be levied 
accordingly. 

From the pursuits of peace our en- 
gineers, chemists and experts. must 
turn to fashioning devices of destruc- 
tion. Manufacture. of the things that 
make life easy must give way to pro- 
duction of the things that make life 
hard. Instead of tractors we must build 
tanks; instead of labor saving ma- 
chinery, guns; instead of great canals, 
great fortifications. 


In a word we must become a super- } 


Prussia. Militarism and navalism must 
be interwoven with the warp and woof 
of our industrial life. It must. domi- 
nate our education and to some extent 
our religion. We must be a national 
porcupine, so bristling with guns and 
so trained to use them, that no other 
nation dares to touch us. 

It is not a pleasant prospect for a 
man who loves peace. To think of it is 
to shudder. Yet it is the only hope we 
have of preserving our peace, if we re- 
fuse to join in guaranteeing the peace 
of the world. Better militarism for 
America than defeat. 











Washington, D. C. 
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‘even the children around the Christmas tree” 


estern Electric 


Safety stamps— 
do you know 
what they are? 


One rarely hears of an electrical fire 
nowadays. 

Thank the safety stamps for this condition, 
remarkable when thousands of horsepower in 
electric current is carried over wires, through 
motors, lightsand countlessdevicesof all sorts. 

But then, for a long time now electrical 
materials have passed before a wise censorship 
—the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Originally a joint committee of insurance 
companies, they have outreached their first 
reason for being and have become a sort of 
inspirational bureau of standards for all 
manufactured electrical goods and for elec- 
trical construction practice, 

They must approve every specialty device 
and circuit in yourhome or business property. 

They personally inspect all installations 
so that your electrical work shall be safe 
from fire risk, and that insurance rates may 
be minimized. 

‘The Underwriters’ safety stamp or written 
approval is a basis for confidence in things 
electrical. 

Twenty years ago electricity was a mys- 
terious, untrusted, fearsome thing. 

But who fears it today? 2 

Not mother manipulating the morning 
toaster. Not the lineman on the pole. Not 


with their electrical train. 

The Underwriters have preached electrical 
safety—worked to make it practical atidys as 
you will admit, have succeeded. —__ apa 


Company 


No 6 Visualize a catalog seven inches 

i by ten, with each of its 1100 pages 
devoted to listings and information on elec- 
trical devices and materials. This will give 
you some idea of the many-sided activity of 
this Company in serving the public’ s electrical 
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(Continued from page 70) 

the Soviet Government loyally and have adopted the new 
régime as something which gives them not only a liveli- 
hood but as much power and authority as they ever 
possessed under the Czar. As they accepted the situation 
and accommodated themselves to new conditions, so order 
gradually succeeded anarchy, and the Red army from a 
revolutionary rabble became a disciplined fighting force, 
stronger now than was the Russian army before the revo- 
lution. 

As in the army, discipline has gradually been intro- 
duced into the shops. As might have been expected the 
soviets or committees of workmen who at first under- 
took the management of industrial plants made a mess 
of them. They diregarded expert advice, ignored eco- 
nomic laws, spent their time in futile discussions, raised 
wages, cut down hours and slackened work until estab- 
lishments that used to pay large dividends showed 
deficits instead and had to be kept running by constant 
subsidies from the central fund. But even a Soviet Gov- 
ernment printing money in unlimited quantities cannot 
stand such a drain. It soon became evident to all that 
reform was necessary and the delinquent workmen 
were called to account by their peers. For instance, pro- 
duction in the Putilov steel works at Petrograd fell to 
50 per cent or less of the normal, so the representa- 
tives of the shop men were summoned before the Petro- 
grad Soviet to answer to the charges of consuming too 
much coal, turning out too few locomotives and wasting 
time during labor hours by holding meetings. After the 
hearing the Soviet passed the following resolutions: 

1. That the proletariat of Petrograd will not permit the 
waste of state funds and fuel nor the transformation of the 
entire shop force into parasites of the state. 

2. That the lack of locomotives constitutes a national 
misfortune, causing scarcity of products, and every agi- 
tator, who tends to stop work, is an enemy of the people 
who ought not to be pardoned. 

Strikes have been put down by the Red Guards with- 
out scruple and the control of central power over the 
management of manufactures has constantly increased 
until now the workmen have but little more control over 
the factory they work in than a British shop-committee. 
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They are not allowed to interfere with technical ques- 
tions of management. By such methods the Putilov 
works and a few others are said to have been brought 
up nearly to the normal, but other industries are work- 
ing at a third or a tenth of their capacity and some are 
shut down altogether. By eliminating all profits and 
competition and bringing all industries under one gen- 
eral direction the Soviet Government is enabled to ef- 
fect considerable economies, but these are more than 
counterbalanced by incompetence, corruption and con- 
fusion in the administration. Graft, laziness and drunk- 
enness have always been the glaring evils of the Rus- 
sian character. Of these three disgraces the new régime 
has eliminated the third, but has given even greater op- 
portunity to the other two. 

Russia has always been dependent upon the outside 
world for manufactured goods and these have been 
shut out for more than two years by the blockade. The 
petroleum of the Caucasus, the coal and iron of the 
Ukraine, the gold and platinum of the Urals, the cotton 
of Turkestan, have been most of the time in the hands 
of the anti-Soviet forces. Russia has an abundance of 
wood fuel and the crops last year were exceptionally 
large, but it is impossible to keep the cities from freez- 
ing and famine this winter because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities. The railroad system of Russia, 
never adequate to the needs of the country, had been 
badly demoralized by four years of war before the 
revolution and has grown worse ever since. It is esti- 
mated that sixty per cent of the transportation facili- 
ties of Soviet Russia have been monopolized wy the 
military, for the Bolsheviki have had to carry on cam- 
paigns two thousand miles apart and on fronts aggre- 
gating five thousand miles. 

The Communists aim to monopolize all the means of 
production and distribution and to leave no room for 
private buying and selling of goods or hiring of ser- 
vants or workingmen. All must work for the state and 
depend upon the state for their sustenance. But here as 
in many other cases the Soviet has been obliged to com- 
promize its principles for the present. The bourgeoisie 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The Young Tark party in Constantinople is protesting vigorously by parades and public demonstrations against the breaking up 


of Turkey by the Allies. Th 


is mass meeting outside the city gate is said to be indicative of the daily disturbances there 
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The German People Drift 


(Continued from page 57.) 
the most part have preferred to 
throw their money out of the 
windows to giving it in taxes. The 
poorer classes also have sought diver- 
sion. Their purses, however, have been 
a positive check. A large part of the 
people live from day to day blissfully 
unconcerned even in the most crying of 
the social needs about them. Berlin 


night life until the coal famine checked . 


it gave an impression of greater lav- 
ishness than that of Paris. Champagne 
at seventy marks a bottle—and sev- 
enty marks are still seventy marks to 
the German and not so many pennies 
as to the outsider—still flows freely. 
The only two checks to popular excess 
seem to be poverty and the iron hand 
of the Noske Guard. 

This want of control in Germany, so 
conspicuous on the street and in the 
dance-hall, shows itself again on the 
stage. The theater-going public in Ger- 
many was always patient and well in- 
formed. Now only the light-comedy, 
noisy and at high speed, is really wel- 
comed. Plays must be short with a 
rapid succession of changing sets. The 
daughter of poor but honest parents 
could once think it over quietly on the 
stage thu three long acts, but now she 
must dash headlong thru a dozen scenes 
of temptation before making the mo- 
mentous decision. 

In the heavier Scandinavian drama, 
as for example Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” 
where an effect is forged in a slow de- 
velopment of character, and where one 
is inclined to look for symbolism of 
some sort between the lines, this new 
German tempo is out of place. I saw 
Ibsen given in one of the leading South 
German theaters recently. Only one of 
the actors had the necessary control. 
The undercurrent of the tragedy was 
lost on a sea of choppy nerves. 

The vogue of Futurism and Expres- 
sionism in Germany also throws an in- 
teresting sidelight on the present Ger- 
man state of mind. There is an enor- 
mous demand for the new and the 
exctic. For the’ first time the young 
hopeful who boldly paints what he does 
not see in colors which defy nature can 
enjoy material appreciation in his im- 
mediate lifetime. Violent color contrasts 
have entirely replaced the muddy oils 
so dear to the romantic Germans of 
the past. Finding the range of colors 
too limited for their new emotion, the 
Futurists, called Dadaists in Berlin, 
now interpret themselves also in music 
and poetry. They have thrown them- 
selves headlong into politics. Here 
there have been many developments re- 
cently which can best be explained as 
Dadaism. Politicians and courtiers have 
long meddled with German art, but 
this is the first time that artists seek 
to express themselves in politics. The 
result is equally disastrous. 

f The want of directive in German pol- 
ities reflects the general unrest in Ger- 
many today. Delay in signing peace 
and in fixing on some working basis 
Germany’s liabilities have only accen- 
(Continued on page 75.) 
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Surprises 
You Can Serve With Bubble Grains 


Some morning serve Puffed Rice or 
Corn Puffs in this way: 

After crisping, douse with melted 
butter. Then add your cream and sugar. 
It will taste 
like a dish of 
confections. 
And men en- 
joy it just as 
much as chil- 
dren. 


Add Puffed Rice to your fruit dish 
—any fruit. Fruit tastes best with 
some flimsy crust. That’s why we 
have pies, tarts and shortcakes. 

These fragile, nut-like bubbles add 
that crust. After a test you will never 
omit them. 


For supper, float Puffed Wheat in 
milk. These are whole-wheat bubbles 
toasted. They are four times as porous 
as bread. 

Children need whole wheat. They 
need the minerals in the outer coats. 
Served in this 
way they will 
revel in it. 












surprise the 
children with 
these tidbits: 

Douse Corn Puffs or Puffed Rice with 
melted butter. Let them eat like pop- 
corn. Children can eat these grain dain- 
ties to their hearts’ content—they so 
easily digest. 


Scatter Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs like nut-meats on ice cream. 
A famous restaurant in Chicago first suggested this. 


Piffed Rice is also used like nut-meats in home candy making 
—to make the candy porous, light and nutty. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 





Corn 
Puffs 











All steam exploded—puffed to eight times normal size. Every 
food cell blasted by Prof. Anderson’s process, so digestion is easy 
and complete. 

These are the greatest grain foods in existence and you should 
know them all. 


Led, Like Pancakes Made 
: With Nuts 


Now we make a pancake flour con- 
taining ground Puffed Rice. It makes 
the pancakes fluffy and gives a nut- 


. mem, like flavor, The flour is self-raising, so 
ieee you simply add milk or water. You 
omnes 
—_ never tasted pancakes such as folks make 
with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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This is the biggest engine in the world, in the biggest power 
house, owned by the Interborough Rapid Transit in New York. 
The photograph shows the low-pressure cylinder of this 100,000 
horse power triple compound turbine, which consists of one 
high-pressure and two low-pressure elements, each connected 
to a. separate electric generator. All three elements are started 
and controlled as one, but in an emergency any one of the 
elements can be shut down without stopping the other two. 
The speed of the turbine is 1500 revolutions a minute 
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were too numerous and too able to be starved out or 
killed off. Their ration was cut down to a quarter or an 
eighth of a pound of bread a day, while the full ration 
of a pound or pound and a half was given to the first 
category, which includes Communist workmen and of- 
ficials, soldiers of Red army, children of all classes, 
teachers, scientists, artists, etc. But even these, the 
aristocrats of the new régime, often have to piece out 
their official food supply by buying in the outlaw mar- 
ket as do the bourgeoisie. 

The Soviet officials have been obliged to wink at this 
surreptitious sale of food smuggled in from the coun- 
try, for it was necessary to supplement the inadequacy 
or failure of their system of food distribution. In this 
market sugar and butter when there is any sells for 
$6 a pound, while the workmen can get it for 70 or 80 
cents. Sometimes and somehow food from the Soviet 
storehouses gets into this market. 

The Bolsheviki have confessedly failed to win over 
the mass of the peasantry. Having now got the land the 
peasants have become conservative and decline to adopt 
the communal system. They hold and hide their crops 
until they can sell for extortionate prices. The cities 
have little to exchange for food because of the closing 
down of the factories, while the rural communities, with 
their simple wants, are practically independent because 
self-supporting. Laws fixing maximum prices for agri- 
cultural products are unenforceable, and, as the Red 
Guards make raids on the country districts to comman- 
deer provisions, the hostility of the peasantry is en- 
hanced. The Soviet Government has virtually abandoned 
the attempt to force the peasantry into communism and 
is now depending upon education and object lessons, 
hoping that the sight of the superiority of communal 
farms with their labor-saving machinery over the small 
scale hand culture of the privately owned lands will con- 
vert the people to the new system. 

The Russian Coéperative Unions, which were started 
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before the war, have developed rapidly since and now 
carry on manufacturing, selling, buying and banking 
for more than 20,000,000 consumers and producers in 
European Russia and Siberia. The Soviet was not strong 
enough either to crush or to absorb the codperative 
associations, so it has come to terms with them and is 
utilizing to a large extent their manufacturing and 
commercial facilities. 

Practically, then, the soviet system on the economic 
side has worked out as a gigantic state trust, strongly 
organized and centralized, and controlling under one 
management all branches of industry and commerce 
Industrial service and military service are obligatory on 
all Communists and under strict discipline. 

The reign of terror is officially over; in part because 
the most determined opponents of the soviet have been 
killed or cowed or starved or driven out, in part be- 
cause they have become reconciled to the soviet sys- 
tem, or because they prefer it to foreign intervention. 
But undeniable tales of atrocities come from regions 
overrun by armies of the various factions and by preda- 
tory bands. It is useless to try to reconcile the widely 
varying estimates of the number of legalized execu- 
tions by the soviet authorities because they do not at 
their largest cover the much more numerous cases 
where fanatical, criminal or ignorant men have found 
opportunity in the general chaos for indulging their 
passions of cruelty, lust and revenge. Nor can any one 
calculate the amount of misery suffered by all classes 
of the population in the wars and revolutions that have 
devastated the country. since 1914. Soviet Russia is for 
the present freed from external military pressure, but 
has not yet solved its interna] problems. Its condition 
reminds one of the words of Jefferson to Lafayette: 
“Liberty becomes, with an unprepared people, a tyranny 
still of the many, the few or the one.” 


Compromize 
(Continued from page 59) 


licans should be willing to have this redrawn so that it is 
clear that real domestic questions are without the jurisdic- 
= of the League. This ought not to be a very difficult 
job. 

The fifth Lodge reservation and third Hitchcock res- 
ervation deal with the Monroe Doctrine. There is so little 
difference between their respective points of view that either 
can accept the other, even tho the Lodge reservation declines 
to submit to the League anything that “relates to” the 
Monroe Doctrine. Taken literally that would enable us to 
reserve almost any American question from the jurisdic- 
tion of the League. But probably Congress would construe 
the matter rationally when the time comes. If necessary, 
either side could yield on this point. 

The fourteenth Lodge reservation is the fifth Hitchcock 
reservation. Both refer to Great Britain’s six votes in the 
Assembly. There is little difference between the two points 
of view except that the Lodge reservations say we will be 
bound by no decision of the League where the six British 
votes count for more than our one, whereas the Hitchcock 
reservation says that the six British votes are to be counted 
as one. There is evidently no irreconcilable difference here. 
A compromize can easily be drafted. 

To sum up. Let the Democrats concede outright seven 
of the fourteen reservations. 

Let the Republicans concede the preamble, part of the 
Shantung and four words of the Disarmament reservation. 
Let them accept some such compromize as is here suggest- 
ed on Article X. 

Then both sides will find they are so close together that 
there will be -no difficulty in coming to an agreement in re- 
spect to the reservations dealing with internal questions, 
the Monroe Doctrine, and England’s preponderant vote in 
the Assembly. 

The way to compromize is to compromize. 
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The German People Drift 


(Continued from page 73.) 
tuated this. The Revolution came so 
abruptly that the Independent Social- 
ists who fomented it were unprepared 
to exploit their victory. They were 
obliged to take the Majority Socialists 
in with them. After six weeks the In- 
dependents dropped out rather than 
participate in middle-class government. 
The Majority Socialists for similar 
reasons—inability to handle the situa- 
tion—were forced to accept coalition 
with the moderate parties. The result 
was a Government which was neither 
socialistic nor republican, but a com- 
bination of a discredited old (the 
moderate parties) and of an inexperi- 
enced and partly discredited new (the 
Majority Socialists). As the Majority 
took in one middle-class party after 
another they abandoned the last frag- 
ments of their original party program. 
They have even begun to unsocialize 
some of the industries centralized in 
the state during the war. 

All parties in Germany exclaim, “If 
only we had the leaders!” Maximilian 
Harden, ever a destructive but often 
a penetrating critic, remarked to me 
one afternoon: 

“We have no one in office capable of 
representing the German people. Ebert 
has neither the experience nor the ca- 
pacity. Rantzau has gone to Versailles 
surrounded by the ‘Old Guard.’ As we 
cannot trust them here, how can we ex- 
pect you to do so there?” 

This search for a Frederick the 
Great, a Napoleon, or a Bismarck is 
joined in by all parties. Most Germans 
agree that it would require some one 
with the mastercraft of all three to 
pull Germany out of her present plight. 

The entire energies of seventy mil- 
lion people had been directed toward 
the military achievement of victory. 
The collapse of their dream was a blow 
from which recovery is bound to be 
slow. Many Germans long before the 
end of hostilities felt the futility of 
their efforts. Their moral struggle was 
even a greater one. I know personally 
two Germans, both artists, who, with 
the conviction that they were staking 
their lives needlessly on a dangerous 
illusion, have both broken down nerv- 
ously from the long strain. 

The realization that Germany’s ene- 
mies could not forgive and forget the 
day of the armistice was another rude 
shock, especially to the ill-informed 
Germans who were naive enough to 
imagine that this would take place 
from one day to the next. The political 
reasons why Germany is still hated 
abroad and why Germans will not for 
some time be welcome in many lands 
are only just becoming known in Ger- 
many. The myth was fostered by the 
new Government that Germany was in- 
nocent of responsibility for the war. 
Past German policy, especially as seen 
from without, has for the first time 
been brought before the public by the 
Erzberger-Helfferich disclosures and 
the discussions which have been evoked 
by these. 

Paris 
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akes Shaving Easier 


A New Way to Soften the Beard 
Trial Tube Free 


Shavaid is a new scientific preparation which simplifies shaving. 
It saves time. It does away with hot towels, with all rubbing 
in. Instead of irritating the skin, it soothes it. Because it does 
these things, Shavaid is being welcomed by men the country over. 
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A Quick 
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Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 


—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 


Saves time and trouble 


—no hot water, no “rub- 
bing in” of the lather. 


years has been in- 
venting new helps 
for mankind. It fills 


beard thinly with | Protects the face a real need which 
Shavaid. Then 7 See —e every man has felt. 


apply your favorite 
lather. Do not rub 
it in. Shavaid works 
better if the lather 
is merely spread 
on. Note the cool- 
ing, soothing effect. 
The lather stays moist andcreamy. 
Now you are ready to shave. The 
blade “takes hold,” because the 
hairs are properly softened. There 
is no “pull.” The beard comes off 
easily, smoothly. No need for 
lotions or creams afterward. No 
injury has been done—no medi- 
caments are needed. This way is 
quicker, it is more satis- 
factory. Yet it protects 


Removes the razor “‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 
Replaces after-lotions 
—Shavaid is a cooling, 
soothing balm. 


Try It 
Yourself 


Many men are 
using Shavaid. 
They would not 
shave again without it. But you 
must find out for yourself. You 
must have your own evidence. 

We want. you to have a Free 
Trial Tube. Just fill out the cou- 
pon and mail it—now—before you 
forget it. 

After you have used your Trial 
Tube all up, you can get it from 

your druggist at 50c a 
tube. Or, if he cannot sup- 
theskin. Harshtreatments ply you, we will bepleased 
bring wrinkles too soon. to fill your order direct. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists — 50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Better than a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
rests commenced to 
e and twinge, she 


to go to to the mustard pot 
makea mustard plaster. 
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Too Many Bosses 


(Continued from page 58.) 


while standardizing out of existence 
the class which never should have been 
allowed to teach.” 

A gentleman who says he is one of 
the well nigh extinct species Pedagogus 
Americanus has this wisdom to con- 
tribute: 

“It seems to me that a lot of the 
high-salaried superintendents and prin- 
cipals could either be eliminated or 
else have their salaries cut somewhere 
about the middle. I surely believe that 
in many instances a good efficient po- 
liceman with a club and some clerks to 
keep books, read themes and grade 
papers for the overworked teachers 
would be of greater service to the 
school than its high salaried superin- 
tendent. A school served in this man- 
ner and with a corps of well paid 
teachers who governed themselves in 
a democratic manner would be an ex- 
periment well worth trying.” 

Many correspondents generously tell 
the other side of the story and empha- 
size the difficulties that the conscienti- 
ous executive with education and abil- 
ity must face in his dealings with 
school boards and communities. Ac- 
cording to some of our informants the 
best executives are being weeded out 
as ruthlessly as the best teachers. 
Says one teacher: 

“A small town superintendent who 
endeavors to keep religion dut of his 
school and to lay down a code of ethics 
for his faculty soon finds himself os- 
tracized by many. Only a handful of 
the more progressive members of the 
community will support him.” 

Here is another story: 

“In a fairly large high school a very 
competent principal is resigning as a 
result of bitter opposition caused by 
the expulsion of a number of boys for 
hazing when they knew what the pen- 
alty was to be. The principal merely 
obeyed the state law and followed the 
advice of the state superintendent, but 
the parents ef some of the boys were 
offended One wealthy mother em- 
ployed an attorney who was also a 
member of the board to embarrass the 
principal by legal action. This is only 
one of thousands of cases where free- 
dom of action and authority is insidi- 
ously curtailed. Many school adminis- 
trators hesitate to act in the face of 
such intimidation when their best judg- 
ment tells them that they should take 
action. The students are quick to see 
this,and the result is obvious.” 

One teacher sums up the whole mat- 
ter of the qualifications and disquali- 
fications of executives very fairly, tell- 
ing how much is expected of them by 
the board, the community, the chil- 
dren and the teachers and she seems 
to think that, as things are now, we 
can hardly expect to have many good 
executives. The demands on them are 
many and of too many kinds and the 
rewards, altho larger than the re- 
wards of class-room teachers (in a 
material sense) are not large in pro- 
portion to these demands. In conclusion 
she says: 
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“Of the ten superintendents I have 
known, four have gone out of school 
work and the one whom I consider 
most efficient may be forced to go out 
of the profession for this year because 
of the enemies he has made.” 

The consensus of opinion seems to 
be that, altho many school execu- 
tives are inefficient, lazy, lax or auto- 
cratic, it happens that there are still 
a few good educators in executive po- 
sitions. These executives find life about 
as complex and difficult as their teach- 
ers find it. Theoretically, of course, the 
school system is democratic, for school 
boards are either elected by the people 
or appointed by a public servant whom 
they have elected, and school boards 
choose executives and teachers. But as 
it works out in practice the system is 
anything but democratic for teachers. 
The board, as we have seen, frequent- 
ly finds it necessary to cater to the 
mayor or the big man of the com- 
munity or the political machine. The 
executives must cater to the board. 
The teachers must cater to the execu- 
tives. A series of small autocracies 
piled one on top of another! And with 
all this thought about pleasing the 
man higher up how can the educational 
profession give itself up whole-heart- 
edly and single-mindedly to the honest 
and vigorous service of the public and 
to seeking the best interests of little 
children? One teacher says, rather 
sadly: 

“Under these circumstances, can it 
be wondered that not only dissatisfac- 
tion, but even bitterness has crept into 
the attitude of the teacher toward his 
work? He is in the position of the 
workman who knows his machine, and 
whose suggestions about methods of 
using it most economically are scorned. 
And his dissatisfaction is greater than 
that of a person in another class of 
work might be, because of the nature 
of the occupation. No teacher can be 
contented when his accumulating cap- 
ital of ideas cannot be invested for the 
improvement of the work. See the re- 
sult. The young teachers started out 
some years ago with high hopes of ac- 
complishing something for the service 
of mankind. The work of teaching re- 
quires an idealistic attitude, a hope for 
the improvement of society, and many 
teachers of the past generation have 
fulfilled these requirements. But they 
have lived to see their ideals scorned, 
to find that society tolerated rather 
than welcomed them, and to find their 
fellows of fewer ideals and less educa- 
tional vision secure the promotions 
that made living easier. They have 
been thrown back upon themselves 
when they sought to realize their intel- 
lectual ambitions for greater power 
and service, because they scorned to 
use the tools necessary for advance- 
ment; or, worse still, they have been 
forced to yield the homage of submis- 
sion where they have been unable to 
yield their respect.” 

The next article in this series will 
offer readers the suggestions teachers 
have made for the betterment of con- 
ditions in the teaching profession. 

New York 
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Contemporary Ancestors of 
Ours 


(Continued from page 61.) 


A chimpanzee becomes a devoted pet. 
He even develops a fear of the forest. 
If you take him into the bush and walk 
away from him he will run after you 
screaming frantically. And if you don’t 
stop and wait for him he will fall down 
and beat the back of his head against 
the ground and kick and scream for all 
the world like a bad or frightened 
child. When you stop he will come run- 
ning into your arms, trembling and 
sobbing most pitifully. 

As a pet the chimpanzee displays 
human characteristics superior to those 
of any other animal. He is the only 
animal I have ever known that will 
offer to share his food with his master 
or another chimpanzee. 

He grows to have pets among the 
household animals and treats them 
with a great deal of devotion. Susie 
had four pets, a billy goat, a cat, a 
dog and a monkey. She loved Pete, the 
monkey, best. Pete had to be kept tied 
most of the time because he was for- 
ever into some sort of mischief when 
loose. Susie liked to pull him to her by 
his cord and hold him in her arms as 
a child holds a doll. She felt an ob- 
vious sense of proprietorship in all her 
pets which often led her to attempts 
to feed them with her surplus food. 
But her knowledge of dietetics was 
faulty. She would offer a banana to 
the cat. With the goat she was more 
successful; she never offered Billy 
anything to eat and had it refused. A 
real affection existed between these 
two. Susie learned to climb onto his 
back and ride him. With her prehensile 
foot she would grip his foreleg above 
the knee and throw her other leg over 
his back. The goat seemed to like to 
give Susie a ride, and would walk 
about the yard with her in a careful 
and decorous manner. Then Pete would 
spy the fun. Here he would come gal- 
loping, leap up on the goat’s back, up- 
setting Susie from her comfortable 
seat. When Susie fell off Billy would 
stop and refuse to ride Pete unless 
Susie were on, too. Susie, however, 
after such a fall, lost her confidence. 

Pete had a way of making Susie the 
butt of his mischief in another way 
which often tested Susie’s good nature 
and her regard for him. He would 
sneak up near and suddenly pounce on 
her head with both feet and hands, 
throwing Susie down with a shock that 
must have been hard on her. Recover- 
ing herself as best she could she would 
utter the exclamation “Oh!” as per- 
fectly as any human being can. The 
inflection was always that of astonish- 
ment and protest. “Oh!” she would 
say, and catching her breath, “Oh!” 
again, and a moment later at a longer 
interval she would again give voice to 
the same exclamation, each time with 
the most humanlike sound and inflec- 
tion. This is the one case in which I 
have known an ape to give faultless 
pronunciation to a vowel sound that 
is a distinctive part of human speech. 

New York 
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Why you should care for 
‘your Throat daily 


OU can now give the same daily attention to your throat 
as to your teeth; and throat care is even more important 
than tooth care. The throat is the great breeding place 


for infectious germs which lodge there when inhaled from the 
dusty air and often invade the body to cause influenza or other 
infectious fevers. Sometimes they attack their breeding ground 
itself and give rise to sore throat or tonsillitis, 


Throat specialists, physicians and dentists recommend 


Form amint 


we GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


on account of its simplicity and efficiency. 


Formamint is a delicately flavored tablet, which is sucked like candy, 
setting free apowerful, yet harmless germicide turn- 
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ing the saliva into an antiseptic liquid which bathes 
the entire living membrane of mouth and throat. 


SAMPLE To overcome sore throat and so forestall worse 


prevent it altogether— you should 


use Formamint regularly. Its use is a pleasure, and 
mouth the cleanliness produced is a safeguard and a source 
of personal satisfaction.” 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL ‘ CO., Inc. 
120 W. 18th Street 


York City 
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The Near West 


New Books That Make Us Turn Toward the Pacific 
By Edwin E. Slosson 





NCLE 

SAM 

is in 

the po- 
sition of Bun- 
yan’s Mr. Fac- 
ing-Both- Ways, 
or, to use a 
more polite sim- 
ile, of ancient 
Janus. Unfor- 
tunately he has 
not fully availed 
himself of his 
ambispectral op- 
portunity, but 
has kept his 
gaze turned too 
exclusively east- 
ward. Even 
when he glanced 
toward Asia he 
has put on Ev- 
ropean  specta- 
cles instead of 
seeing things 
for himself with 
his own naked 
eyes. The Far 














East—as we ab- 
surdly call our 
western neigh- 
bor—offers more 
of interest and opportunity to Americans than old 
Europe As the London Times of September 4 points 
out, “whereas the Atlantic is bordered by countries 
inhabited by 325 millions of people, the Pacific is bor- 
dered by countries with more than 630 millions.” 

The late unpleasantness was at first commonly called 
the “European” war, but now we can see more clearly 
that Europe was merely the battlefield. The causes of 
the conflict and the rewards of the victors lie in Asia, 
Africa and the Pacific. It is altogether proper that the 
Senate should talk more about Kiao-chau than about 
Fiume, The senators may not all see straight, but. their 
eyes are turned in the right direction—at last. If they 
had thought more about the Pacific in the past they 
would not have to talk so much about it now. Easterners 
have opposed every step in the expansion of the United 
States to the Pacific coast and beyond. They are now 
less hostile, but still too indifferent toward this move- 
ment. Australians, having only one ocean to look to, 
have naturally given more thought to the problem of 
the Pacific than Americans have, and it is important 
that we should get their views. In this C. Brunsdon 
. Fletcher, of Sydney, will help us with his two volumes, 
The New Pacific of two years ago and The Problem 
of the Pacific, just out. 

The Pacific area includes nearly half the world, and it 
is the “pacific” half. It remained free from great wars 
until the present century, and even the Great War 
hardly touched it directly. The Pacific Ocean covers a 
span of 180 degrees of latitude from pole to pole and 
about 170 degrees of longitude from Ecuador to Borneo. 
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Press IUustrating 

This Chinese girl scout isn’t conscious 
that her mother country and the United 
States have a problem in the Pacific 


The two meridians cross between Samoa and Hawaii, 
which, according to the London Times, will be in ten 
years the commercial center of gravity of the world. So 
we hold the central position in this field as well as the 
two extremities of Alaska on the northeast and the 
Philippines on the southwest. The Panama Canal gives 
us access to the ocean in the middle. Mr. Fletcher grate- 
fully acknowledges that it was due to Roosevelt’s fore- 
sight and initiative that Germany did not secure Pan- 
ama. If Roosevelt had failed to recognize the right of 
the Panamanians to self-determination in November, 
1903, or if he had referred the question in. advance to 
Congress “for action” the Panama Canal would in Octo- 
ber, 1904, have passed into the hands of Germany. That 
is why theGerman agents in Bogota—and Washington— 
were playing for time; only eleven months more of time 
and the De Lesseps concession would have expired. 

Mr. Fletcher is quite friendly toward America and 
not disposed to begrudge her a share in the Pacific, tho 
naturally he cannot suppress a sigh of regret that Great 
Britain did not hold on to Samoa, the Philippines and 
Oregon when she had a chance. He tells a novel and 
curious anecdote of how the British lost Oregon: 

Captain Gordon was commissioned to report upon that 
part of the North American coast round Puget Sound and 
comprized within the Oregon country, as it was then known. 
The British Government wished to know its real value; and 
Dr. Hoggan, who was medical officer on board at the time, 
told Sir Normand MacLaurin that the captain went ashore 
to make a supreme test. He wanted to see if the salmon in 
those. waters would rise to his flies! They declined the 
British flies, and because they would not rise he reported 
against the country. He lost for the Dominion and for 
Great Britain a magnificent harbor. 

So we have to thank the sportsman in the English- 
man that we have Seattle! If Waterloo was won on the 
football field of Rugby, then we might say that Puget 
Sound was lost on the salmon streams of England. 

The keynote of The Problem of the Pacific is struck 
in the first sentence: “Four empires have met in the 
mastery of the Pacific’—Great Britain, United States, 
Japan and Germany. Spain was put out twenty years 
ago. Germany was put out last year. Japan, the only ex- 

















Press Illustrating 


Notice the explosive labels on these cider and lemon- 
ade bottles, containing the “fire water” of Japan 


clusively Pacific power, is allied with Great Britain and 
friendly toward the United States. The British domin- 
ions of the Pacific, Australia, New Zealand and Can- 
ada, -are nearer to us in ideals and administrations 
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This gifted author, long 
hailed as “The Prince 
of Story Tellers,” has 
written a new novel of 
love, mystery and in- 
trigue, that is recom- 
mended to you as The 
Best Novel Oppenheim 
ever wrote: 
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With 4 Illustrations 
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William: Patterson White 


A story which reflects the very 
spirit of the Wild West in its 
quickness “on the draw,” its 
loyalty to friend and grudge to 
foe, and its proneness to assist 
the law by methods brusque, 
painful, and lawless. 


With Frontispiece. $1.75 net 
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than any other country. If we can. ac- 
cept this volume as evidence, there is 
little jealousy among the Australasians 
toward America as a Pacific power. 
The author is enthusiastic over our 
work in the Philippines, and Sir Wil- 
liam MacGregor, who writes the intro- 
duction—and who had the honor of 
raising the British flag over Papua in 
1888—expresses “deep regret” that the 
United States did not enter the Pacific 
earlier so as to save more of the lives 
of Hawaiian, Samoan and Philippine 
islanders. With this cordial spirit 
among the three remaining “empires” 
there is good prospect of solving “the 
problem of the Pacific” peacefully and 
sensibly. 

One chapter in the history of the 
American Pacific is told by Dr. Herbert 
H. Gowen in The Napoleon of the Pa- 
cific, that is, King Kamehameha the 
Great, the centenary of whose death 
was celebrated in Hawaii last May. It 
was he who brought the eight islands 
of the archipelago under one head, and 
he who repelled the Russians when in 
1816 they built a fort at Honolulu and 
attempted to annex the islands. 

When we cross the Pacific and reach 
the other shore we are plunged into an 
antiquity that makes us gasp. E. T. C. 
Werner begins his China of the Chi- 
nese with the cool remark that the his- 
tory of China may be divided into two 
equal periods, the Feudal and the Mon- 
archical, each of which lasted 2136 
years. The Republican period has just 
begun. 

A people that has a continuous 
historical existence and permanency 
of civilization for that length of time 
can afford to view with imperturbable 
countenance the: recent infringements 
of their borders. Mr. Werner’s interest 
is chiefly sociological, so he compresses 
the political into one chapter and de- 
votes the rest -to what is to us also 
more interesting, the domestic, cere- 
monial, political and religious institu- 
tions, and the language, literature and 
natural. products. 

The Chinese, whatever their failings, 
have never lacked for good advice. 
Here are a few injunctions that are 
taken from a book on the subject of 
table etiquet dating from 500 B. C. 
quoted by Mr. Werner: 

Do not roll the rice into a ball; do not 
bolt down the various dishes; do not swill 
down (the soup). Do not make a noise in 
eating; do not crunch the bones with the 
teeth; do not put back fish you have been 
eating; do not throw the bones to the dogs; 
do not snatch. Do not spread out the rice 
(to cool) ; do not use chopsticks (instead 
of a spoon) in eating millet. Do not gulp 
down soup with vegetables in it, nor add 
condiments to it; do not keep picking the 
teeth, nor swill down the sauces. If a 
guest add condiments, the host will apolo- 
gize for not having had the soup prepared 
better. 

It would be well to have the above 
rules hung on the walls of our.chop 
sueys with an English translation, for 
neither the yellow nor white patrons 
follow them any too closely. Nor have 
we altogether eliminated the political 
misdemeanors for punishment was in- 
flicted in the days of- Confucius: 
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Advertising 
Advertising 


This is an advertise- 
ment. Nota very long 
one, to be sure, but 
an advertisement. 

















It has a most unusual 
purpose—to advertise 
advertising. The mes- 
sage is this:— 


Don’t miss the adver- 
tisements. 


They make good read- 
ing just from the news 
and educational stand- 
point alone. 


But more than that:— 


Advertisements keep 
you in touch with the 
world’s progress. 


to comforts that were 
unknown ‘in the old 
days. 


They point the path 





They help you tosave. 





They protect you from 
fraud. 


Don’t miss the adver- 
tisements. 


They are guide-posts 
to better buying. 
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A Trainload of Books 


What Clarkson is Doing 
for the Book Buyer 
several hi . 






of from 50 to 90 gorcent. You examine the ks in your 
own home for five days before paying forthem. If not satis- 
fied, return them at my expense and—owe me nothing. 

1 Supply Any Book in Print—Write Me 


Linerty _ Atlee (New Maps) 
-50—$1. 45 Instructor Library (one bun- 

A ae Art of Belf-De- dred books for children) 
fense, $1. 25—87: 00 


) x 

Century Dictionary and Cyclo- Poems of the South, 850 
—a ‘a4 Leather, | Ingersoll’s 44 Lectures, 950 

b. price, $120,00. My | Farrar’s Life of Christ, $2.75 

price, 


» 50, 1.39 

oe tote in Young | Successful Salesmanship, 960 

"tn 31.50—860 18,000 Words often Mispro- 
nounced, $1.45 





Hove are Delsaze Gets, Meseece Bound, complete Works, many of them at 
Jess than 25 cents on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, Poe, Eliot, Dickens, 
, Stevenson and scores of others. 


Get My Big New Catalogue 


° thousands of books. It ie & course in liter- 
pty --A-- t. date of bi and death of authors, author's 
life in literature, etc, Hundreds of sets and thousands of 
single volumes listed. I sell more books direct to the booklover—the 
individual reader—the rich man who insists upon his dollar's worth—the 


any other man in America. Every wy ye ey os bee 
customer, 

DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
103 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 

















or a Brunette? 


Do you know why one is eager, 
aggressive, dominating and change- 
able; while the other is calm, 
thoughtful, patient and constant? 

Read “Why Opposites Attract” 
on inside back cover, and learn 
how to deal best with each type. 














Are You a Blonde | 











Like a furnace 
fire. Youneed 
it each winter. 


Because Piso’s, too, 
_ isaprotection against 
winter weather. By 


at ~y fe Contains no 
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Splitting words so as to break (the force 
of) the laws, confounding names so as to 
change what had been definitely settled; 
practising corrupt ways to throw govern- 
ment into confusion: all guilty of these 
things were put to death. Those 
who were persistent in hypocritical con- 
duct and disputatious in hypocritical 
speeches ; who studied what was wrong and 
went on to do so more and more; and who- 
ever increasingly followed what was wrong 
so as to bewilder the multitudes, these 
were put to death. 

The Oriental Policy of the United 
States is  criticized—chiefly on the 
ground of its inactivity and uncer- 
tainty—by Henry Chung, Korean En- 
voy to the Paris Conference. Altho a 
Korean, he is more concerned with the 
danger threatening China than with 
the troubles of his own country. He 
Says: 

The present Eastern question is far more 
menacing to the future peace of the world 
than was the Balkan problem ten years 
ago. And if the powers of the world do 
not solve it now by peaceful methods, then 
they must be prepared to solve it ten years 
hence on the field of* battle. It must be 
remembered that China has one-fourth of 
the world’s population and an unlimited 
supply of natural resources—especially in 
coal and iron—to be exploited for peace or 
war. If this reservoir of power is permitted 
to be dominated by one nation—especially 
by such an ambitious empire as Japan— 
then it is obvious that the world cannot 
be made “safe for democracy,” that there 
will be a dagger drawn at the heart of the 
United States and of the British posses- 
sions in the Far East. ‘ 

But, according to his map of the 
present partioning of China, that coun- 
try is not likely “to be dominated by 
one nation,” for the “spheres of influ- 
ence” ascribed to England, France and 
Russia are larger than those ear- 
marked for Japan. 

Mr. Chung calls attention to the fact 
that the opening of Korea, as of Japan, 
was due to the United States, and that 
in the Korean-American treaty of 1882 
it was provided that: 

If other powers deal unjustly or op- 
pressively with either government, the 
other will exert their good offices, on being 
informed of the case, to bring. about an 
amicable arrangement, thus showing their 
friendly feeling. ® 

Yet when Korea was annexed by 
Japan in 1905 no attention was paid to 
her plea for protection, and even now, 
when the United States is being “in- 
formed” that the Koreans are being 
dealt with “unjustly or oppressively,” 
our “good offices” are not being exerted. 

Mr. Chung has fortified his volume 
with abundant citations and references 
to state documents and periodical lit- 
erature. 

India is no less important and even 
more puzzling than China. Here we 
have to aid us The Oxford History of 
India, by Vincent A. Smith, in a single 
handy volume, 800 pages of solid fact 
and solid type, thin paper and long 
lines. Few will want to read it thru, 
but many will find it useful, for there 
is nothing else like it for completeness 
and compactness and carefulness. The 
author picks a. cautious way thru the 
mythology and wild speculation that 
clouds the first thousand years of India 
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history. The Hindu writers were not 
concerned with such mundane things as 
time and dates, so Mr. Smith does not 
feel that he is on chronological ground 
until he reaches 326 B. C., the date of 
Alexander’s conquest. 

It is encouraging to find a volume 
entitled India’s Silent Revolution, for 
it has seemed that the revolution was 
very likely to become noisy if not ex- 
plosive. But the author, Fred B. Fisher, 
shows how great has been the progress 
made by India under British rule and 
Christian influences, and he backs up 
his view with figures and photographs. 
A picture of an American tractor cul- 
tivating a field shows how the shoul- 
ders of the peasant may be relieved of 
its age-long burden. In one photograph 
we see a Hindu taking his wife and 
baby out for a ride on a motorcycle. 
Another snapshot shows us the re- 
turned soldier telling his native village 
of the wonders that he saw in France. 
The oppressive system of caste is 
breaking down under the combined in- 
fluences of railroads, war and mission- 
aries. The fifty-three millions of Un- 
touchables, lower than the lowest caste, 
are being raised from their degrada- 
tion. In the Christian communities the 
percentage of literacy is 22, while for 
India as a whole the literacy is only 6 
per cent. As 80 per cent of the Chris- 
tian converts come from the pariah 
class, this means that the outcasts are 
becoming better educated than the 
Brahmans! 

Mr. Fisher sees in the adoption of 
the Montagu report “a complete rever- 
sal of the English policy toward 
India.” A new era for India was en- 
tered in 1917, when the British Gov- 
ernment made the following declara- 
tion: 

The policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with which the Government of 
India are in complete accord, is that of 
increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch of the administration, and 
the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view of the progres- 
sive realization of responsible government 
of India as an integral part of the 
British Empire. 

The opposite view is presented by 
the British Socialist leader, H. M. 
Hyndman, in The Awakening of Asia. 
He has been “forced to the conviction 
that European interference, European 
trade interests, European religious 
propaganda, European administration, 
and European domination has been al- 
most wholly harmful.” His solution for 
the Asiatic problem is: 

1. The emancipation of India from 
foreign rule by peaceful agreements with 
its numerous peoples. 

2. The cessation of attempts to force 
foreign capitalism and foreign trade upon 
Asiatic countries, 

8. The recognition that Japanese and 
Chinese are entitled, in countries inhabited 
or controlled by Europeans, to rights equal 
with those of Europeans in China and 
Japan. 

4. The granting of similar rights to 
Indians on the same basis. 

5. The general acceptance by Eure 
peans of the principle of “Asia for the 
Asiatics” as a rightful claim. 


Mr. Hyndman does not believe that 
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under the present eapitalistic system 
the European and American worker 
can compete with the Asiatic, or that 
Asiatic labor can long be excluded from 
Australia and America. This volume 
has been held up by the censor for 
more than two years, but it represents 
a point of view that cannot be ignored. 
Mr. Hyndman’s extreme standpoint 
puts him in the position of a defender 
of the old régime in China and India. 
Even the failings of the Chinese were 
due to their virtues; for instance: 

That so stubborn and _ well-organized 
a people, capable under vigorous leader- 
ship of amazing efforts, should have failed 
time after time to make head against their 
enemies was due to the fact that they 
were too civilized for their epoch in every 
sense. So completely moralized, also, were 
they by the teachings of Confucius and his 
predecessors that they abhorred war— 
even in self-defense. Save on very rare 
occasions, they regarded peaceful produc- 
tion and distribution for themselves and 
the community at large as the chief object 
in life. Everything else was secondary to | 
this. The various grades of society were | 
all superior to the soldier. The man who | 
made the trade of arms his profession was 
regarded by them as a pariah. 

The Chinese, in short, were Pacifists of | 
Pacifists, unready and unwilling to make | 
the preparations necessary to defend 
themselves even against the most unpro- | 
voked attacks, They were easily overcome | 
and mastered, therefore, time after time, 
by tribes whose sole vocation was plunder 
and slaughter. The Chinese, that is to say 
not only accepted religions, the foundation 
of whose creed was peace and fraternity 
among all mankind, but, unfortunaately 
for themselves, they acted up to their | 
tenets for generations. 

Charles M. Pepper devotes two chap- 
ters of his volume on American For- 
eign T'rade to Japan, China and the 
Pacific, altho he personally is more in- 
terested in South America and the 
Caribbean. As Foreign Trade Adviser 
to the Department of State he became 
familiar with the problem of American 
commercial expansion in all fields, and 
he lays down its fundamental princi- 
ples in a way that may be applied to 
any particular field with which the 
reader may be concerned. 

Willis J. Abbot tells The Story of 
Our Merchant Marine with the pur- 
pose of “making America ship-minded” 
as she was in the days when her clip- 
pers led the world. The voiume has 
been brought down to date by includ- 
ing the lessons of our shipbuilding ex- 
perience during the war and our fu- 
ture prospects. 

The Truth About China and Japan 
as seen by Putnam Weale, confidential 
adviser of the Chinese Government, is 
that Japan’s aim is not colonization 
but the subjection of the Chinese, who 
by 1950 will number 600,000,000. 

The New Pacific and The Problem of the 

Pacific, by C. Brunsdon Fletcher. H. Holt & 

Co. The Napoleon of the Pacific, by Dr. Her- 

bert H. Gowen. F. H. Revell Co. China of 

the Chinese, by E. T. C. Werner. F. H. 

Revell Co. The Oriental Policy of the United 

States, by Henry Shung. F. H. Revell Co. 

The Oxford History of India, by Vincent A. 

Smith. Clarendon Press. India’s Silent Revo- 

lution, by Fred B. Fisher. Macmillan Co. The 

Awakening of Asia, by H. M. Hyndman. Boni 

& Liveright. American Foreign Trade, by 

Charles M. Pepper. Century Co. The Story of 


Our Merchant Marine, by Willis J. Abbot. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. The Truth About China 
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Brown’s Bronchial Troches are not candy but 
real medicine made to quickly overcome bron- 
chial irritation and tickling in the throat; and 
for over 70 years prominent speakers, vocalists 
and others have found them highly effective in 
bringing prompt relief from sore throat and 


hoarseness, 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


: Unsurpassed for clearing the throat, and re- 
lieving distressing asthmatic troubles. 
Contain no opiates or harmful ingredients. 
stain hands or gloves and are packed in handy packets 
that may be carried in vest pocket, purse or vanity case 
Four sizes, 1§c, 35¢, 


and taken any time. 
$1.25. At all druggists. 


Will not 


75c and 


JOHN L BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. é a 
General Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York, London, Toronte J 















and Japan, by B. L. Putnam Weale. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


'Be As Wise As the Squirrel! 


Nee ee er ee ere See, ee ee 


The squirrel eats nuts and thrives on them. Be as wise as the squirrel. ] 
Try the paper shell pecan, the finest of all nuts, “the most concentrated 
of all natural foods,” as Dr. J. H. Kellogg, head of the famous Battle 


Creek Sanitarium, calls it. 


“Compared with round steak, it contains one 


twelfth as much water, two thirds as much protein, from four to six times ] 


as much fat, and has between 
three and four times as great 
fuel value,” says the United 
States Congressional Record, 
January 12, 1917. 

The squirrel provides for the 
future. You do the same. “We 
have now gne pecan where we 
need a million,” says Burbank, 
the Edison of Agriculture. Each 
year our supply is exhausted 
earlier. 


Buy NOW the pecans you 
will want for this entire season. 
Investigate NOW the co-oper- 
ative profit-sharing plan that 
assures you all the pecans you 
need for your own table in fu- 
ture years, anda handsome cash 
profit on the surplus yield, in- 
creasing every year. 

Our FREE BOOK, “Paper 
Shell Pecans,” tells the whole 
story. Send coupon TODAY 
for that book—it’s full of vital, 
important facts, proved by best 
authorities. 


Elam G. Hess, President 
KEYSTONE PECAN CO., INC. 
Box 410 Manheim, Pa 


Reference: 
Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 


Send me $1.25 today 
and I will mail you a 
beautiful 12 oz. Gift 
Box of Hess Brand Pa- 


and 
get your $1.25 back. I 
could not make this 
offer if these were not 
the finest nuts Nature 
produces. Large size— 
see cut. Shell so thin 
you can break it with 
your bare hand, full of 
nut meat of finest fla- 
vor and wonderful nu- 
tritive value. Kernels 
























Course’ in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play; Writing, Photoplay 
‘ P Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice, . Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 


There is no other institution or agency’doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's » 13 volumes; descriptive 

booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the \ead- 

ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 

subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer 

Foanuscript criticism service. 

150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 
The Home 

Dep't. 304 
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School of 
Columbus. Ohio 


E.G. Alcorn, American 

8 McLene Bldg., 
SPEAKERS: We assist in ‘preparing material fo* 
* special articles, papers, speeches, de- 





bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











ORN out methods 
mean loss of time, 
useless motion, unneces- 


sary cost. 
Is your office wellequipped 


for the daily output of 
work you expect from: it? 


Our free Check List and 
Service of Information will 
help you. , “a 


Write for Check List ‘of 
Office Appliances to 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Business Consulting Service — 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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zy 2 New Novels 
« *:& - ‘fal 
Mr. gre by John Dochan (G. H. 
h). ar romance, with an absorbing 
dckcribiok of the last German offensive as its 
mx ~ ; 

QuT%r THE ‘SHapow, by Rose Cohen (G. H. 
Doran” Co.). ‘With charm of style a Russian 
immigrant tells of the poverty and political 
Persecution at home that brought her family to 

erica,‘and of their experiences here. 

THe DreaM MAKER, by Helen Fitzgerald San- 
ders (Cornhill Co., Boston). Childhood memo- 
ries in all their vividness are recounted against 
backgrounds of the after-the-war South, and 
the California gold boom. 

THAty WHIcH HatH Wincs, by Richard De- 
han (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). All the ingredients 
of a war novel go into this contrast of gay cos- 
mopolitan England early in 1914 and the so- 
bered, patriotic society after the outbreak of 

e war. 

A Grey Dream AND OTHER StTorIEs or NEW 
ENGLAND Lire, by Laura Wolcott (Yale Univer- 
sity Press).' Understanding stories of quiet, 
reserved people; of childhood in 1830; fleeting 
impressions of scenes gone by, told in a way 
“characteristically New England.” 

Score BY INNINGS, by Charles Van Loan (G. 
H. Doran Co.). Short stories of baseball men, 
baseball games, and baseball slang, full of truly 
American humor. 

Deer GopcHitp, by Edith Serrell and Mar- 
guerite Bernard (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
Amusing letters of a 12 year old “benefactor” 
and his adopted French godchild, published to 
arouse interest in the fatherless children of 
France, but smacking not at all of propaganda. 

Betty MARCHAND, by Beatrice Darmby. 
(George H. Doran~ Co.) Pleasant story of a 
modern girl who decided to earn her own liv- 
ing in business instead of being dependent on a 
wealthy aunt. A happy ending is secured in 
the good old way. 

GREEN VALLEY, by Katharine Reynolds. (Lit. 
tle, Brown & Co.) A simple chronicle of a 
“one-horse town,” introducing “home folks” 
with their loves, joys, cares and problems. 

GITANJALI AND Fruit GATHERING, by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. (Macmillan Co.) An _ illus- 
trated edition in which are combined the Hindu 
philosopher’s two most popular books. 


History and Current Affairs 


How THE WorLD VoTEs, two volumes, by 
Charles Seymour and Donald Paige Frary. 
(C. A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Massachusetts.) 
Explanation and development of the various 
franchise systems from Rome and Athens to 
‘the. present day, with special attention to 
French, British and American. 

History or THE Jews IN Russia AND PoLAnp, 
Vol. II, by S. M. Dubnow. (Jewish Publication 
Society.) An authoritative work, covering in 
Volume II the period from 1825-1894, with a 
background of general Russian history and 
progress. 

Tue Ipea or A LEAGUE oF Nations, by H. G. 
Wells, in collaboration with Viscount Grey, 
Lionel Curtis, William Archer, H. W. Steed, 
E. A. Zimmern, J. A. Spender, Vi t Bryce 
and Gilbert Murray. (The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston.) An historico-philosophical little 
volume of 44 pages in Mr. Wells’s most sugges- 
tive and stimulating style on the greatest issue 
now before mankind. 

Tue One Great Socrery, b? Frederick Lynch. 
(Fleming -H. Revell Co.) Sketches from the 
author’s reminiscences as preacher, editor and 





internationalist, of the world’s prominent men. 


in divinity, philanthropy, literature and reform. 


DEPARTMENT COOPERATION IN STATE GOVERN- 
MENT, by Albert R. Ellingwood. (Macmillan Co.) 
A scholarly study ofthe “advisory opinion” of 
the courts in this and other countries, and a 
plea for its more general adoption here. 

NATIONAL IDEALS AND PROBLEMS, by. Maurice 
Garland Fulton. (Macmillan Co.) Essays, ad- 
dresses and state papers for use in “thought 
courses” in composition, giving an opportunity 
to student and teacher to use the writings of 
men of widely divergent points of view to reach 
independent conclusions. 

Tue Rerusiic or Piato. (Charles H. Kerr, 
Chicago.) The veteran professor of Greek at 
the University of Wisconsin, Alexander Kerr, 
has completed .the labor of love on which 
he has been eg for some twenty years, 
and his translation of Plato’s “Utopia” is, with 
double appropriateness, brought out in a single 
volume by his son, a socialist publisher. 

Success THru THOUGHT, by Benjamin John- 
son. (Jamieson Pub. Co., Chicago.) Ways of 
developing and perceiving the beauties of con- 
structive thought. 

Tue New America, by Frank Dilnot. (Mac- 
millan Co.) American temperament, viewpoint 
and customs sketched in entertaining fashion 
and with a deft»touch, letting us see ourselves 





as our British cousins see us. 
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Pax Economica. (International Free Trade 
League of Boston.) A new edition of the elo- 
quent plea of the Belgian free trader, Henri 
Lambert. 


Wry We Fovucnt, by Captain Thomas G. 
Chamberlain, U. S. A. Foreword by William 
H. Taft (Macmillan Company). A collection 
of admirable essays and reprinted speeches fa- 
voring the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Captain Chamberlain was one of those who 
fought in France for a lasting peace and he 
speaks with earnestness and conviction when he 
demands that the statesmen finish the job our 
soldiers began. 

CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALISM, by William 
Pierson Merrill (Macmillan Co.). Stresses the 
importance of the individual behind any politi- 
cal organization from the city to a world feder- 
ation of nations. 

MoperN Stupents’ Liprary (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). Three new volumes, Essays by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, edited by William Lyon 
Phelps; The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bun- 
yan, with an introduction by Samuel Mechord 
Crothers; An Essay on Comedy, by George 
Meredith, introduced and annotated by Lane 
Cooper, bring the series up to sixteen volumes. 

Westwarp Ho! by Charles Kingsley, edited by 
Sterling Andrus Leonard and Bryce on Ameri- 
can Democracy, edited by Maurice Garland Ful- 
ton (Macmillan Co.). New editions to the 
“Pocket Series,” English texts for elementary 
and secondary schools. American Democracy 
contains selections from “The American Com- 
ae and “Hindrances to Good Citizen- 
ship.” 

THe Eve or ELecTion, by John B. Howe 
(Macmillan Co.). Traces the political power of 
the vote and the development of the chief politi- 
cal parties from the framing of the Constitution 
to the present day. 


THE GREATER PatRioTIsM, by John Lewis 
Griffiths (John Lane Co.). The addresses of the 
former American consul to Liverpool, reflecting 
his work in bringing about a better understand- 
ing between the United States and England. 

THE CoNsCIENTIOUS OxpsecToR, by Major Wal- 
ter G. Kellogg, J. A., with an introduction by 
Hon. Newton D. Baker (Boni & Liveright). De- 
tailed from the office of Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral to the Board of Inquiry that deals with 
the conscientious objector, the author of this 
volume has succeeded in presenting a very 
thorough and interesting analysis of the ob- 
jector as he has found him. He sums him up 
as narrow and fanatical, but almost never a 
coward or shirker. 


THE CITIZEN AND THE Repusuic, by J. A. 
Woodburn and T. F. Moran. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Well planned and comprehensive text- 
book for use in civil government courses in 
secondary schools, with attention to community 
interests. 


RussiIA, FROM THE VARANGIANS TO THE BOL- 
SHEVIKS, by R. Beazley, N. Forbes and G. A. 
Birkett. (Oxford University Press.) A com- 
pact and comprehensive history down to 1907 
with a few pages of later events. 

Mexico rrom CorTEZ To CARRANZA, by Louise 
S. Hasbrouck. (D. Appleton & Co.) Tells in 
popular form the general story of our stormy 
southern neighbor. Engagingly written and is 
welcome as a dependable referencé book. 


A Poputar History or FRANce, by B. Van 
Vorst. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) A _ brief 
summary of French history from the days of 
the Gauls and the Romans to the present time. 
Many interesting illustrations. 

GREATER EvRoPBAN GOVERNMENTS, by A. Law- 
rence Lowell. (Harvard Univ. Press.) Harvard’s 
President tells how the governments of England, 

ce, Italy, Germany and Austria-Hungary 
count Bryce. (Macmillan Co.) The author 
operate normally in time of peace. 

Direct PRIMARIES, ome ba Cc. Toe 
ning. (H. W. Wilson " e fourt ion 
of his volume of the Debaters’ Handbook 
Series contains criticisms of the subject by 
governors, and the legislation in the various 
8 a 

From Isotation To Leapersuip, by John Hol- 
laday Latane. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) A 
most interesting discussion of the influence of 
the Monroe Doctrine on the diplomatic relations 
of the United States and the necessity for a 
modification of that doctrine. 

Tue New RAaTIONALISM, by Edward Gleason 
Spaulding. (Henry Holt & Co.) A new philo- 
sophic system worked out on the basis of 
comprehensive consideration and criticism of 
existing systems. An excellent introduction to 
philosophy for those who want the main outlines 
of the accepted systems. 

THe RevotutTion Assotute, by Charles Fer- 
guson. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) A treatise ad- 
vocating ine productive power by the 
social mobilization of all the forces —, 

A Leacur or Nations, compiled by Edit . 
Phelps. (The ee = w. me 
Co.) Art or and against a league o 
tions, and a discussion of the difficulties that 
lie in the way of its realization. 
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Soctat, Process, by Charles Horton Cooley. 
(Seribner’s.) A comprehensive and clear-cut 
textbook on social evolution. The author is 
professor of sociology *“ the University of 
Michigan. 


Essays 
THE VALLEY or DEMOCRACY, by Meredith Nich- 
olson. (Charlies Scribner’s Sons.) Pleasing but 
penetrating essays on the people of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, whose mind and actions are im- 
bued with a spirit of “folksiness.” 


EMINENT VICTORIANS, by Lytton Strachey. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) Sidelights on the lives of 
noted men and women written with brilliant 
style, cynical wit and showing deep probings 
into character. 


SUNSHINE AND AWKWARDNESS, by Strickland 
Gillilan. (Forbes & Co.) Strickland Gillilan’s 
most popular lecture in book form. An op- 
portunity for all to enjoy the wit and jollity of 
this great humorist. 


AMENITIES OF Boox COLLECTING, by A. Ed- 
ward Newton. (Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston.) 
To be taken first at a gallop, then read with 
eare, reread for reference, and later caught 
up for its charm. Filled with the lure of books, 
and well illustrated. 


STuDIES AND LITERATURE, by Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The work 
of England’s greatest writers in every field of 
literature explained, with constructive back- 
grounds, in an engaging, sprightly manner. 


New Poetry and Drama 


FISHERMAN’S VERSE, by William Haynes ano 
Joseph LeRoy Harrison. (Duffield & Co.) 
An anthology of selected verse on the sport of 
fishing, with an introduction by Henry Van 
Dyke. 


Vitton’s Poems, by Francois Villon. (The 
Modern Library, Boni & “Liveright.) English 
translations of the ballads of the picturesque 
vagabond poet of France in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with an intimate biographical introduc- 
tion. 


VicNETTES oF ITALY (Oliver Ditson Co.). 
Charming lyrical songs for a high voice. The 
words are Sara Teasdale’s love poems; the 
music is by Wintter Watts. 

PASTOURELLES OF THE XV CeNnTuRY. (Oliver 
Ditson Co.).. Yvette Guilbert’s songs of old 
France, harmonized by Maurice Eisner, with 
words in both English and French. 


Marmion, by Sir Walter Scott, edited by 
Zelma E. Clark (C. E. Merrill Co.). The new- 
est addition to the “Merrill English Texts,” 
with an explanation of the poem, and a brief 
biography of Scott. 


A Book oF THE SEA, compiled by Lady Sybil 
Scott (Oxford University Press). A discrimi- 
nating anthology of sea poems chronologically 
arranged from the “Odyssey of Homer” to “Sea 
Fever” by John Masefield. Conforms in style 
to other Oxford Books of Verse. 


En Repos AND ELSEWHERE OvER THERE, by 
Lansing Warren and Robert A. Donaldson 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.). Vivid pictures of the 
war in verse. No heroics, but the truth told 
finely and clearly, with the humor of youth to 
sauce it. 


Tue LittLe YANKEE COLLEGE AND THE RAN- 
pom RHYMES OF DEACON STEBBINS, by Burges 
Johnson. (Haight .Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 
A New England deacon talks out his phil- 
osophy to the men of Amherst. Verse writ- 
ten in the style and with the common sense and 
wit of the Bigelow Papers. 


Patriotic PAGEANTS oF Topay, by Josephine 
Thorp and Rosamund Kimball. (Henry Holt & 
Co.) An attractive collection of four pageants, 
suitable for acting by children. Charm- 
ing, poetic, idealistic, and patriotic in the best 
sense. An invaluable book for parents and 
teachers, 


THE MESSAGE OF THE TREES, by Maud Cuney 
Hare. (Cornhill Co.) An anthology of leaves 
and branches of both prose and poetry writ- 
ten by tree lovers in many la. ds and times. 


JAPANESE PRINTS, by John Gould Fletcher. 
(Four Seas Co., Boston.) Exquisitely fashioned 
poem impressions, reminiscent of the art of 
old Japan. “A poet’s moods. Fluttering butter- 
flies in the rain.” 


Patriotic DRAMA IN Your Town, by Con- 
stance D’Arcy Mackay. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
Practical suggestions for the use of drama in 
creating and guiding community spirit, espe- 
cially as an aid to Americanization. 


Biography 
WALTER JAMES Dopp, by John Macy. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co.) A _ biographical sketch of 
the leading X-ray expert by an intimate friend. 
A simple story of courage and achievement. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


ON the road to health at last! And 

yet how impatient you are to be 

up and going. But it is now, when the 

system is trying to rebuild its store of 

energy, that you will be most grateful 

an the reconstructive help of Sana- 
en. 


Sanatogen, you must know, is a 
natural food-tonic, combining purest 
albumen with organic phosphorus— 
thus conveying to the wasted system 
the vital elements to build up blood 
and tissues—and it is so remarkably 
easy of digestion that the most delicate 
—young and old—can take it, with 
nothing but beneficial effects. 


_It reawakens the appetite, assists £ 
digestion, and as a physician in “The 
Practitioner,” a leading medical jour- 
nal, a “It seems to possess a 
wonderful effect in increasing the 
nutritive value of other food material.’” 

When we tell you that Sanatogen is used by 
the medical profession all over the world as an 
aid to convalescence and as an upbuilder of 
strength and vitality, that more than 21,000 
physicians have written letters commending it, 
you will understand that our confidence in 
recommending it to you is firm and sincere. 

Won't you give Sanatogen the opportuni 
to help bring back you—or someone that is oan 
and dear to you—to health and strength? 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.20 up. 
Grand Prize 
International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


Write for interesting booklet to 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
115 West 18th Street 
New York City 


“and then with just a few 
weeks more of Sanatogen” 
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PAY MENTS 


monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends: 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
50 BROAD ST.. NEW YORK. 








Perfected MSS., fiction, VERSE or other fields, 
available for BOOK makeup, carefully read and 
considered. Prompt report whether we can fi- 
nance, market and exploit the book will be ren- 
dered after examination. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 








GETTING AHEAD 


is the fascinating story of a man who ac- 
cumulated $10,000 in ten years, by system- 
atic investing in high-grade listed stocks 
and bonds, Amount invested averaged $25 
monthly. “Getting Ahead” contains noth- 
ing for the man who wants to get rich ina 
hurry, but will be helpful to all who wish 
to save from $5 to $100 monthly and invest 
by asafe method. 










KRIEBEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
| Oe a al ak ee - F-3e 








141X South La Salle Street, Chicago 








There's a Fycos or favor 
thermometer for every 
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No winter’s sport cen- 
ter excels Pinehurst in 
variety and interest 
ofitssports. Nowhere 
clse is companionship 
more congenial to 
lovers of true sport, 
CAROLINA, HOLLY INN 
and BERKSHIRE Hotels 
Now Open. 
Golf ( Four 18- hole 
championship courses) 
Racing, Trap Shooting, 
Tennis, Hunting, Rifle 
Range, Motoring, 
Riding, Driving. 
Mostinteresting events 
in every field of sport 
areinfullswing. Tour- 
naments of national 
interest arescheduled, 
For reservations orin- 
formation, address 
Genercl Office, Pine- 
harst, N. C., or LE-OLJ- 
ARD TUF 175,282Con- 
cress St., Boston. 
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A few tours to 
Go to Europe at our Expense 4 ‘<",'" 
small parties. Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box 8426, Wilmington, Del. 


DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, January 15, 
1926, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, December 


20, 1919. 
Cc. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by 
their terms on January 1, 1920, at. the 
office of the Treasurer of the Company 
in New York, will be paid by the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

C. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 














WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid January-15, 1920. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1919, will be paid January 
31, 1920. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of January 2, 1920 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 23, 1919. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 16. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, for the three months ending December 
31, 1919, will be paid by checks mailed January 
15, 1920, to shareholders, of record at 3:30 o’clock 
P, M., December 31, 1919. 

A, F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, December 31, 1919. 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 
LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECON OMICS 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


. Near West. By Edwin E. Slosson. 


1 


What is unusual in the wording of the 
title? Why should a writer avoid a com- 
monplace title? 

How does the author emphasize the im- 
portance of the Pacific? 

Explain what principle of arrangement 
the author followed in writing the article. 


. What is the principal point presented in 


the article? 

Point out and explain at least three fig- 
ures of speech. 

In what book does “‘Mr. Facing-Both-Ways”’ 
appear as a character? Give an outline of 
the contents of that book. 

In the form of a short story in which you 
make use of explanation, description and 
conversation, tell the anecdote of how the 
British lost Oregon. Make your story a 
strong presentation of character. 

What does the article tell you concerning 
the literature of the Far East? 

Which of the books mentioned do you think 
would interest you most? Give reasons for 
your selection. 

Does the article have unity? Prove that 
your answer is correct. 


. Does the article have coherence? Prove 


that your answer is correct. 
What does the article show you concern- 
ing the use of quotations? Would it have 


been better to give more quotations or fewer, 


quotations ? 


. The New Books. 


Explain every one of the following ex- 
pressions: (a) A war romance; (b) An 
authoritative work; (c) In _ collaboration; 
(d) An historico-philosophical volume; (e) 


Stimulating style; (f) A _ scholarly study; 


wr 


. Tell something concerning “Utopia”. 
. Tell something concerning the following 


(g) Admirable essays; (h) Comprehensive 
history; (i) Penetrating essays; (j) cyni- 
eal wit; (k) A discriminating anthology 
of sea poems. 


, 


authors: H. G. Wells, John Bunyan, Charles 
Kingsley, Sir Walter Scott, Francois Villon. 
Select from the list of books ten that you 
think would be suitable to present as prizes 
for composition work in your school. Give 
reasons for your selection. 


. A Message from the British Nation to 


the American People. By Charles A. 
McCurdy. 

Read aloud the first paragraph of the ar- 
ticle. 


. Draw from the article a proposition for 


an example of written argument. 

Write a brief on the proposition that you 
have named. 

Give a talk in which you explain what has 
been accomplished by the British in con- 
quered Turkish territory. 

What part can the United States play in 
the redemption of Turkey? Give a talk in 
which you endeavor to make your hearers 
believe as you do. 

Prove that the article is well introduced 
and well concluded. Why is it important 
for a writer to pay great attention to in- 
troduction and to conclusion? 


- Too-Many Bosses. By Marguerite Wil- 


kinson. 

Write an original short story in which 
you give an example of over-supervision of 
work. 

Explain what type of person should super- 
vise educational work. 

Put into the form of an original short 
story any one of the anecdotes presented 
in the article. 


. Tell something concerning school condi- 


tions of the past as presented in such 
stories as “‘Nicholas Nickleby”, “Great Ex- 
pectations”, ‘‘The Hoosier School-Master’”, 
“Will Carleton’s Poems”, or other books 
that you have read. . 


- Tell something about school conditions of 


the present as presented in such books as 

Kipling’s “Stalky & Co.”, H. G. Wells’ 

“Joan and Peter”, Gollomb’s “That Year 

at ——— High”, and in other books about 
1. 1, o 











INSURANCE 


Write W. E. Underwood, Director of The 
Independent Insurance Service, to secure 
free and confidential information in regard 
to your insurance problems. 


119 WEST 40th ST. NEW YORK 











y. 
Contemporary Ancestors of Ours. By 
R. L. Garner, 


. Explain in what respects the title is ef- 


fective. 


. Summarize the points by ye the author 


endeavors to prove his thesis. 


. Without immediate reference to the article, 


retell orally any one of the anecdotes given 
in the article. 


. Write an original article in which you pre- 


sent evidence of intelligence that you have 
noticed in any animal. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
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. What is the present status of the contro- 


. Outline the plan proposed by the Indus- 


. What has been in general the Govern- 


. What is the present trend of the German 


. Turkey—‘To Undo a Century of Turk- 
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BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


NEW YORK CITY 
The League of Nations—‘The Navy’s 





Future,’’ ‘“‘Compromize,’ ‘Dangerous 
Delays,” “As the World Sees the Sen- 
ate.’ 


. Recount briefly the history of the Sen- 


ate’s consideration of the peace terms. 


. Does the fact that the United States will 


be the last of the great nations to accept 
the treaty seem to you due to the organiza- 
tion of our Government? 

“The way to compromize is to compro- 
mize.” Sum up the plan that Mr. Holt 
suggests to bring together the opposing 
parties on the question of the League of 
Nations. 

“We arm because we must, not because we 
want to.” What effect will our member- 
ship in the League of Nations have upon 
our plans for armament? What would be 
the effect upon our armament of our re- 
fusal to join the League? 

Industrial .Conditions — “Straightening 
Out the Kinks in Industry,” ‘“‘Cutting 
Down Profits.”’ 





versy between the soft coal miners and 
the operators? Give the specifications of 
the Government plan that brought about 
a truce in the coal strike. Show why-there 
is the possibility of another strike in the 
near future. 

What specifically were the respective 
powers of Mr. Garfield and Mr. Palmer in 
regard to the coal strike? Under what pro- 
visions of our Government are these pow- 
ers granted? 

President Wilson has proclaimed that the 
railroads will be restored to private own- 
ership on March 1, 1920. Give the date on 
which they were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment and sket¢éh briefly the history of 
their management since that time. 
Present as fully as possible the arg t 
either for or against Government owner- 
ship that you deduce from our experiment 
in railroad control. 

In the anti-strike clavse of the Cummins 
bill on railroads, and in the statement by 
Governor Coolidge on the Boston police 
strike representatives of the Government 
have advised that strikes under certain 
circumstances should be illegal. Have any 
other governments established precedents 
for this stand? 





trial Conference for settling disputes be- 
tween capital and labor. 


ment’s attitude toward the packers during 
the last four administrations? 

Explain the economic reasons for the great 
increases in the cost of living during the 
last six years. Do you think prices will 
ever return to their pre-war level? Why? 
Is the parallel between similar conditions 
after the Civil War and at present a fal- 
lacious one? 

Austria—“Starving Austria,” “Children 
Are Never Enemies.” 

“Bismarck once called Austria ‘a house of 
bad Slav bricks held together by good Ger- 
man mortar’.” Explain the historical sig- 
nificance of this comparison. 





. To what nations did the Treaty of Peace 


assign portions of.the former Austrian em- 
meet What material advantages did each 
gain? 


. “Over the border in Czecho-Slovakia food 


is comparatively abundant, but none of it 
is allowed to be exported into Austria.” 
Why? 

Explain why it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for a country of six million popula- 
— to support a city of two million popu- 

n. 


Germany—“The German People Drift.” 


Government? Does it seem to you to ade 
quately meet the demands of the people? 
“In many respects the German of 

has become more Latin than the Latin.” 
What change in national characteristics 
does this denote? 


ish Rule.’’ 

“For eight hundred years the ‘Turk has 
proved himself, in the words of Gladstone, 
‘the one great anti-human specimen of hu- 
manity.’” Give as many historical in- 
a as you can in support of this state- 
ment. 

In what war were Great Britain and 
Turkey allies? 
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Are You a Blond? 


If you are a Blond do you know all the natural 
gifts that are yours? Unless all signs fail—and these 
signs don’t fail—you should be aggressive, dominat- 
ing and enthusiastic. You have a creative mind— 
plenty of imagination and inventiveness. You are im- 
pulsive, changeable and lack constancy. But you have 
a keen intelligence, a good sense of humor and make 
friends easily. A vibrant, attractive personality can 
easily be developed, 











OU probably know men like Bill Rus- 

sell. He was a big hearted, generous 

fellow who made a wonderfully fine 
first impression. Everyone he met liked 
him for a few days and then his charm 
would begin to wear off. Interesting and 
likable as he tried to be, he always felt that 
he was beginning to be a bore. 

I met Bill at the beach one Sunday, 
wearing a worried look. “Paul,” he said, 
as he drew me over to a quiet spot, “you’re 
one of my best friends and I want you to 
tell me the truth. Why do I get in bad 
with people after knowing them a few 
days?’ 

I was silent for a moment thinking. 
Surely I owed it to Bill to tell the truth— 
for his own good. So I blurted it out: 
“Bill, you make a fine first impression and 
then you lose it because you continually say 
and do things that go against the grain 
with everyone you meet.” He pondered 
that for a while, thanked me and wandered 
on down the beach, lost in thought. 

The next I heard of Bill was along to- 
ward the end of the summer. One of my 
friends who had spent a few weeks at a 
mountain resort came back and told me a 
wild-eyed story about what a great hit Bill 
Russell had made with the social colony up 
there. I put it down as a vivid imagina- 
tion. But when two other fellows returned 
the following weeks and verified the story, 
I began to believe—and to wonder. 

It seems that Bill had gone up there 
and, as usual, had made the good first im- 
pression. The three fellows who knew him 
had expected any minute to see it wear off, 
and-‘see Bill get in bad. But Bill fooled 
them. He not only kept the friendship 
and the esteem of everyone he met, but he 
kept on adding to his list of wealthy friends 
every minute. People whom he would have 
formerly been afraid to even associate with 
seemed to seek his company. He was being 
invited everywhere. And one of his friends 
had offered him a fine position as execu- 
tive in his compary. 

A few weeks later, I ran into Bill on the 
street. There was certainly something dif- 
ferent about him. Some subtle change had 
taken place. “Well,” I remarked, “I’ve 
been hearing a lot of good news about you, 
Bill. Hear you’ve turned into a regular 
social lion. ou certainly came back with 
a vengeance. How did you do it?” 

* * * 


OW BY, I just learned the difference be- 
tween blonds and brunets, that’s all. 
I learned why opposites attract.” 

“You see,” he said, “everyone you know 
can be placed in one of two general types 
—blonds or brunets. The blond has some 
wonderful characteristics that the brunet 
needs, and the brunet has powers and abili- 
ties that the blond lacks. When they com- 
bine these characteristics they create the 
verfect balance. That is why blonds and 
runets are often attracted to one another. 


Why Opposites 


Attract! 


How You Can Use 
This Natural Law 
to Make People Like You 
By Paul Grant 


“Yes,” I asked, “but what has that got 
to do with your new-found ability to make 
people like you?” 

“It is very simple,” he replied, “when you 
know the difference between the charac- 
teristics of the blonds and brunets, when 
you can tell scientifically exactly what men- 
tal and emotional traits are possessed by 
anybody you meet, you have made the first 
step in judging men and women, in making 
them like you and winning their respect, 
admiration, love and friendship. When you 
have learned, as I have, how to put the re- 
verse English on these laws of attraction 
you can draw irresistibly to you every man, 
woman and ‘child, make them think as you 
think and go miles out of their way to 
please you.” 

And thep Bill went on to tell me about 
Dr. Blackford, the famous character ana- 
lyst. Dr. Blackford, it seems, has made 
an exhaustive, professional study of all 
kinds of men and women. After years of 
extensive consulting work among business 
concerns and trade associations which 
sought assistance in solving human prob- 
lems, Dr. Blackford made a trip around the 
world, observing widely different races, 
comparing notes with leading specialists 
in forty nations, and comparing theories 
with such famous authorities as Alfred 
Haddon, Metchnikoff and Giuseppe Sergi. 
Dr. Blackford also studied the exhatfstive 
records of Bertillon. In this way Dr. 
Blackford’s material is probably the most 
carefully arranged exhibit of facts on Char- 
acter Study in the United States. 

Dr. Blackford has put these wonderful 
discoveries into a course for home reading 
by which anyone can learn to read char- 
acter at a glance and know exactly what 
to do and say to make people like them. 
Bill had simply gotten hold of this course 
and,—well, you already know of the as- 
tounding results. 





* * 


Wwrat this ability has done for others 
is well known. There’s the case of a 
large manufacturing concern. Trouble 
sprang up at one of the factories. The 
men talked strike. Things looked ugly. 
Harry Winslow was sent to straighten it 
out. On the eve of the general walk-out, 
he arrived on the scene, and got the men 
together in the factory. Then, jumping 
up on a keg of rivets he looked over the 
sea of faces for just a moment. One glance 
was all he needed. He talked ten minutes, 
and averted the strike. And not only this, 
but ever since then, the factory has led all 
others for production. He was able to do 
this because he knew how to make those 
men like him, see his point of view, and 
do what he wanted them to do. 

Another case, entirely different, is that 
of Henry Peters. Because of his ability to 
make people like him—his faculty for “get- 
ting under the skin” and making people 
think his way, he was given the position of 
Assistant to the President of a large firm. 
Two other men, both well liked by their 
fellow employees, had each expected to get 
the job. Bo when the outside man, Peters, 
came in, he was looked upon by everyone 
as an interloper and was openly disliked 
by every other person in the office. 

Peters was handicapped in every way. 
But in spite of that, in three weeks he had 
made fast friends of everyone in the house 
and had even won over the two men who 
had been most bitter against him. The 
whole secret is that he could tell in an in- 
stant how to appeal to any man and make 
himself well liked. 


Eilert Printing Company, Inc.. New York. 
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Are You a Brunette? 


Don’t think—if you are a Brunet—that I am try- 
ing to put the Blond on a pedestal. You have as 
many points of excellence as the blond. Brunets are 
more deliberate—make fewer mistakes. They are 
thoughtful, analytical and patient. From the ranks 
of the brunets come the great thinkers and philoso- 
phers. You should have great endurance and stamina. 
You are constant, cautious and conservative and have 
= ability to develop an idea to its fullest possi- 

ity. 











A woman who had this ability moved 
with her family to another town. As is 
often the case, it was a very difficult thing 
for any woman to break into the chill circle 
of society in this town, if she was not 
known. But her ability-to make people like 
her soon won for her the close friendship 
of many of the “best families” in the town. 
Some people wondered how she did it. It 
was simply the secret at work—the secret 
of judging people’s character and making 
them like you. a 


You realize, of course, that just know- 
ing the difference between a blond and 
a brunet could not accomplish all these 
wonderful things. There are other thing: 
to be taken into account. But here is the 
whole secret, 

You know that everyone does not think 
alike. What one likes another dislikes. 
And what offends one pleases another. 
Well, there is your cue. You can make 
an instant “hit” with anyone, if you say 
the things they want you to say, and act 
the way they want you to act. Do this and 
they will surely like you and believe in you 
and will g miles out of their way to 
PLEASE YOU. 

You can do this easily by knowing certain 
simple signs. In addition to the difference in 
complexion, every man, woman and child has 
written on them signs as distinct as though 
they were in letters a foot high, which show 
you from one quick glance exactly what to say 
and to do to please them—to get them to be- 
lieve what you want them to believe—to think 
as you think—to do exactly what you want 
them to do. 

In knowing these simple signs is the whole 
secret of getting what you want out of life— 
of making friends, of business and social ad- 
vantage.* Every great leader uses this method. 
That is why he is a leader. Use it yourself and 
you will quickly become a leader—nothing can 
stop you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in Dr. 
Blackford’s Course, “Reading Character at 
Sight,” that they will gladly send it to you on 
approval, all charges prepaid, Look it over 
thoroughly. See if it lives up to all the claims 
made for it. If you do not want to keep it, 
then return it and the transaction is closed. 
And if you decide to keep it—as you surely 
will—then merely remit $5 in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume no 
obligation. The entire course goes to you on 
approval. You have everything to gain—noth- 
ing to lose. So mail the coupon NOW, and 
learn how to make people like you, while this 
remarkable offer is still open. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Canpesntion 

Publishers ofthe Independent nny 

Dept. B 119 West 40th Street, York 
You may send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of Seven Les- 

sons entitled ‘‘Reading Character at Sight.”’ I will either 


remail the course to you within five days after its re- 
ceipt, or send you $5 in full payment of the course. 








If you were 200 miles 
from a dentist, wouldn't 
you employ the surest 
means of protecting your 
teeth? 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere— 


or a trial tube sent for 2c. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept.Q 199 Fulton St., New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 





